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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. Y ou simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


Pees seeeeeeee e228 88888 82022 22222"~—~——" 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
other advaritages,not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





BOOK.OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


a send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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LETTERS 





EXEMPTIONS 


I have five children and employ a cook and a maid 


of all work. This makes two employees. But then my 
wife does a lot of work, and I give her an allowance. 
Does that mean that I employ her? She thinks it 
does, that therefore we ought to have a code, and 
wants one of those NRA signs from the government. 
Should we have one, and should I limit her hours of 
work? If I did, there would be hell to pay and no 
meals cooked. And do I have to write out the code 
and submit it to Roosevelt, or can I just have a code 
in the head? 


CHARLES EvANs 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: The National Industrial Recovery 
Act exempts domestic service from codification. 


“SUBSIDIARY” WANTED 


As a journalist and observer of some experience and 
reputation, I have been following your sheet, as the 
Americans, I am told, say, with particular interest. 
Permit me to say the picture it portrays of the mo- 
mentous changes going on in your great country is ex- 
cellent, clear, and unbiased. I wish you would estab- 
lish a subsidiary over here. 


D. Prerce STEPHENS 
Stow-on-the-Wold, England 


ANOTHER VERDICT 


I enjoyed your story on the Economic Conference 
very much, It was the best resume of the much-ado- 
about-nothing I have seen. Keep up the good work. 


Epwarp J. Trask 
Minot, N. D. 


(ABALISTIC INITIALS 


NRA or NIRA is the question before the American 
people today. I read the papers and I see NRA in the 
headiines and NIRA in the story. I read about NIRA 
in News-Week, and then see the official emblem, 
NRA, on the cover. Did ‘the administration come out 
of the hundred days without a vowel? I cannot believe 
it. Could any impartial citizen pronounce NRA? Sir, 
he could not. Can a Band-Wagon be buried in the 
\merican Esophagus? Your readers hope not. Even 
though it be an Act that raises me, still all its news, 
shall be, NIRA, News-Week, to thee. 


Jean Dupont 


New Orleans, La. 


Editorial Note: NIRA stands for National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. NRA stands for the National Re- 
overy Administration which carries out NIRA. 


PROUD 





It happens that your paper is the only one that 
has come to me, so far, with the story of Sherwood 
Eddy’s heroism in Berlin. (News-WeeEk July 29). 
_ I am_proud indeed that such a mam is an Amer- 
ican. His speech before the Karl Schurz Society in 
Berlin was indeed needed. 

Kindly send me News-WeeExk and bill me for one 
Vear. 


7 — HELEN CHASE BAssEeTT 
Cayuga, N. Y. 


MASKED MAN 


Will you please tell me what the reason is for the 
mask which the man is wearing in your illustration 
on page 3 of the July 29 issue? 


fi ‘ HELEN FEENEY 
New York City 


Editorial Note: The workman in the champagne 
cellar turns each bottle once a month and wears a 
metal mask for protection in case a bottle should burst. 


RAPID DIGEST 


For an advertising man, there is no more rapid 
way (bound Volume I, News-Week) of digesting the 
news—accurately. What a reference volume this will 
make of one of the most hectic periods in history! 


Ray M. THompson 


Youngstown, O. 
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CORDELL HULL COMES HOME: The 
leader of the American delegation, who was 
praised by President Roosevelt and applauded 
by the Assembly as the World Economic Con- 
ference adjourned.—(See page 10). (Wide 
World). 

THE NATION REPLIES: Gen. Hugh John- 
son and Marvin McIntyre, secretary to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, reading some of the messages 
that deluged the White House following the 
President’s radio address in NRA drive.— 
(See page 3). (Wide World). 

HENRY AND EDSEL FORD: A pioneer in 
mass production, now 70, takes a turn in his 
first product.—(See page 15). (Wide World). 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN: When the comedian 
(left) visited Japan in 1932 there was a plot 
to assassinate him and start a war with the 
United States, according to new testimony.— 
(See page 11). (Keystone) 

HORNSBY, MANAGER AGAIN: The Ra- 
jah’s newest job is to get the St. Louis 
Browns out of the American League cellar.— 
(See page 18). (Keystone). 

PLOWING COTTON UNDER: A man and a 
mule near Memphis, Tenn., cooperate with 
the administration’s farm program for re- 
covery.— (See page 21). (Acme). 

SHIELDS, SEA BRIGHT VICTOR: In top 
form Frank X. Shields takes the singles event 
at Sea Bright, N. J.—(See page 18). (Inter- 
national). 
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You can see that Oldsmobile is the smartest car 
on the highway—that its style is a full year 
ahead of current design. But there is another 
great value factor about Oldsmobile which you 
can’t see so readily. It’s Oldsmobile performance! 
Many people say that Oldsmobile is the finest 
performing car they ever drove, regardless of cost. 
Certainly, in its field, there is nothing to compare. 




















@ It adds to the zest of driving when youknow © You won't need your second gear on even a 
that your car has swift acceleration. In an Olds» _—man-size hill. Owners who have driven thou- 
mobile, you can accelerate at practically any sands of miles, in either the six or straight eight, 
speed you desire. You can be first at the signal say they have never once been compelled to resort 
light almost any time you say so—and you can to the use of second gear—except when start- 
take advantage of every opening in the traffic. _ing. There is power to spare in an Oldsmobile, 
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A General Motors Value . 


VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 


| You cate SEE 2% the Siyle Leader fs 
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PERFORMANCE LEADER 


Illustrated below are some of the outstanding 
phases of Oldsmobile performance. Study these 
pictures and read their captions. Then, go to 
an Oldsmobile dealer and let him prove that it 
is also the Performance Leader! Incidentally, 
a demonstration will help explain why Oldsmo- 
bile built and shipped more cars in the first 
five months of 1933 than during all of 1932! 








@ One of the most important things about a @ Do you like to ride fast? If so, try an Olds- 
motor car is its ilation system, Oldsmobil mobile! The a Oldsmobile will do 
has Fisher ventilation—the finest in the world. 80-85 miles an hour —actual stop-watch speed. 





In the winter, plenty of fresh air without draft! The Six will do 75-80! And the engines are so 
In the summer, great quantities of cool, invig- smooth and quiet that only the speedometer 
orating air! Insist on Fisher Ventilation! will tell you how fast you're going at 85! 
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BLUE EAGLE: Employers Throughout the Country Put 


Salt on The Bird’s Tail in The Name of National Recovery 


The President’s reemployment cam- 
paign thundered along this week, en- 
rolling converts, multiplying jobs, and 
raising controversies. 

One controversy was over “the little 
fellow,” who complained that he could 
not adopt the Roosevelt Blanket Code 
to raise wages and shorten hours, with- 
out going broke. Another was over the 
laboring man (see page 5), who found 
himself squeezed by what looked like 
another share-the-work movement, for 
in many cases shortening of hours out- 
stripped the increased hourly wage 
rate and resulted in less, rather than 
more compensation. 

The little fellow was soothed by as- 
surances that he would get a hearing, 
and possibly NRA’s blue eagle, em- 
blem of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, if he showed willing- 
ness, though inability to cooperate. 
Storekeepers, for instance, were told 
they could employ workers 48, in- 
stead of 40 hours a week but had to 
stick to the minimum wage rate of 
$12 to $15. 

“Men have died and worms have 
eaten them,” said Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, NRA’s chief, “but not from pay- 
ing $12 a week in a retail store.” He 
predicted that objectors to the ad- 
ministration’s “voluntary” plan would 
get a “sock right on the nose.” 

The laboring man was not so easily 
placated. In a hundred places he went 
on strike and waited for his nose to be 
“socked.” 


NRA CATECHISM: Some employ- 
ers hung back from signing the code 
through confusion as to how the plan 
would affect their particular problems, 
or through failure of NRA’s admini- 
strators to answer their queries. 

Some points raised which got replies 
follow: 

Q. Are domestic servants and farm 
hands included in the code? A. No. 

Q. Are employees of professional 
men included? A. Yes, if there are 
more than two in the employ of one 
individual. 

Q. Are commission salesmen, who 
have a guaranteed “drawing account” 
which amounts to a salary, included? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are employees of banks, insur- 


Off on Their Appointed Rounds, Including the NRA Drive 


ance companies, brokerage houses, and 
other financial institutions included? 
A. Yes. 

Q. May office boys under 16 be em- 
ployed? A. Persons between 14 and 
16 may be employed for 3 hours a day 
between 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. if it does 
not interfere with school hours. 

Q. If an employer is in sympathy 
with the program but convinced that 
certain provisions will cause hardship, 
what shall he do to avoid a boycott? 
A. Draw a petition for a stay of unen- 
durable provisions, present it to his 
trade association, Chamber of Com- 
merce, or local NRA representative and 
promise to abide by NRA’s decision. If 
the petition is approved locally, forward 
it and the approval to NRA in Wash- 
ington and send his signed copy of the 
President’s reemployment agreement 
to the district office of the Department 
of Commerce. He may then get a blue 
eagle emblem. 

Q. If employees have previously con- 
tracted to accept longer hours and 
lower wages than those provided in the 
Blanket Code, may they break the con- 
tract? A. No, but if the employer does 


INTERNATIONAL 


not raise wages and shorten hours, he 
may not display the blue eagle. 

Q. May an employer reduce pay of 
employees above the minimum wage 
group to make up for increases else- 
where? A. No. 

Q. Must an employer increase pay 
for those above the minimum wage 
groups? A. Yes, if he can, by “equit- 
able readjustments.” His own inter- 
pretation of what are “equitable read- 
justments” will be accepted, at least 
until Sept. 1, if he has signed the Blan- 
ket Code and joined in his industry’s 
submission of a code of fair competi- 
tion. 

Q. May an employer raise prices to 
meet higher costs? A. Yes, if he does 
not raise them more than the costs de- 
mand. 

Q. What is the wage rate for over- 
time of employees on emergency or re- 
pair work? A. Time and one-third. 

Q. May hours be reduced below the 
minimum in seasonal businesses? A. 
Yes, if it “does not result in reduction 
of the weekly pay of employees.” 

Q. Does the agreement limit the 
maximum hours a store may remain 
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open? A. No, it does not. 

Q. What is the minimum wage for a 
part-time worker? A. “A wage such 
that if the employee worked at the 
wage for a full week of 40 hours he 
would receive the minimum weekly 
wage prescribed by the agreement” or, 
if he be factory or mechanical worker 
or artisan, “the minimum wage per 
hour prescribed by the agreement.” 

Q. Must an employer get the blue 
eagle by Aug. 1? A. No. NRA recog- 
nizes difficulties in adjusting certain 
cases, will consider those who send in 
their “certificates of compliance” as 
promptly as possible after Aug. 1 as 
acting in good faith. 

'Q. Can “one-man” stores and em- 
ployers who hire less than two persons 
get the blue eagle to prevent boycot- 
ting? A. Yes, upon proper applica- 
tion. : 

To cover numerous other questions 
until official interpretations can be 
made NRA makes the following blan- 
ket explanation: 

“The President’s reemployment 
agreement was written in language in- 
tended to be flexible to meet many 
varieties of conditions. As a result, in- 
terpretations will be required from 
time to time as uncertainties in the ap- 
plication of the agreement develop.” 


CAMPAIGN: A few moments after 
the President opened the Blanket Code 
campaign with a radio address last 
week, a woman in New York tele- 
phoned Marvin McIntyre, his secretary, 
and asked to be enrolled under NRA 
as a housewife. Within an hour 300 
pledges of cooperation had been tele- 
graphed to the White House. 

A shirt-sleeved, perspiring army 
moved into the offices of NRA in the 
huge Department of Commerce Build- 
ing. Furniture was lugged in to fill the 
bare rooms where men worked without 
desks or chairs. Telephones were 
hooked here, there, and everywhere. 
Fifty new operators were hired to “plug 


in” NRA’s phone calls. Taxis circled- 


round outside, dropping passengers and 
picking up more as fast as their doors 
could be swung open and shut. Mes- 
senger boys and postmen (see cover) 
labored harder than they did even on 
Christmas Eves of the opulent new era. 


EXHORTED: One night last week 
the parade-ground accents of General 
Johnson barked NRA doctrine over the 
radio at his countrymen. 

“Nothing can stop the President’s 
program,” he said. “Nothing will even 
hamper the President’s program... 
The power of this people, once aroused 
and united in a fixed purpose, is the 
most irresistible force in the world. 

“Of course, there are ways to beat 
the rules of any game. We know what 
they are. We are not issuing any reg- 
ulations about that. We are just ask- 
ing people in this crisis, in very gen- 
eral terms, to rise above these cheap 
little ingenuities and to join with the 








President to beat the depression and 
not to beat the rules of the game.” 


PROPAGANDA: Seventy-six mil- 
lion pieces of NRA “literature” are 
pouring out of Washington. Thirteen 
thousand civic organizations are called 
on to aid in the drive. The mobiliza- 
tion of a national army of NRA propa- 
gandists was started with a bang by 
General Johnson, the man who drew 
up the draft regulations during the 
War. Last Monday, Charles E. 
Michelson, who ran the Democratic 
publicity organization which helped 
put Mr. Roosevelt in the White House, 
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Emblem Over Chicago 


was made publicity director for NRA. 

Each Governor will appoint a man 
and woman chairman for his State. In 
each city there will be a male “Gen- 
eral” and a female “Lieutenant Gen- 
eral.” Under them there will be “Col- 
onels,” “Captains,” and finally “Pri- 
vates,” who will do the neighborhood 
leg-work on which the success of the 
plan ultimately depends. The private 
will find out whether employers on his 
block have raised wages and short- 
ened hours, check up on the unem- 
ployed and the kind of jobs they might 
fill, and make sure that no one is 
displaying an NRA blue eagle without 
living up to the code. There will be 
newspaper advertising to be under- 
written locally. There will be five or 
six weeks of radio addresses and ex- 
hortations of all kinds in the most 
extraordinary effort to give men jobs 
that has ever been tried. 


CAUTION: Amid the general hur- 
ly-burly, voices of caution are raised. 
They call softly to NRA heads to “go 
slow” with public opinion, lest trouble 
ensue. 

General Johnson, explaining the pro- 
gram to get 6,000,000 persons back to 
work by regimenting 5,000,000 employ- 
ers, declared he would rely on public 
opinion to put the drive over. “That 


will be plenty!” he further asserted. 

How will the forces of an aroused 
public opinion be curbed? Can propa- 
ganda for coercion be held in check? 
If not, will stones fly through windows 
not adorned with the blue eagle? Will 
harm come to the employer who, for 
reasons of his own, cannot or will not 
conform? These are some of the ques- 
tions asked by those who watch the 
nation fly into a frenzy. 


SIDELIGHTS: As the Blanket Code 
campaign progressed, it threw off 
sparks into the back yard of every cit- 
izen. 


@ President Grace Morrison Poole of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs asked 2,000,000 Women’s Club 
members virtually to boycott those 
stores not displaying the blue eagle. 


@ Eight office boys in the New York 
City branch of the Department of Com- 
merce got a $2 weekly raise when they 
showed their chief his President’s code. 


@ Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York sent a message to the legislature 
urging his State to be the first to adopt 
laws regulating intra-state commerce 
as NIRA regulatesinterstate commerce. 


@ Christopher Collins of Philadelphia 
named his newborn daughter NIRA, 
because the President’s program got 
him the first job he’s had in months. 


@ A firm in Philadelphia went into the 
NRA business on its own account. It 
sold buttons with the inscription, “We 
Do Our Part.” These are supposed to 
be distributed to only those consumers 
who patronize NRA stores, whether it 
costs them more or not. 


® Charles T. Coiner, art director of the 

advertising firm of N. W. Ayer and 
Sons, Inc., revealed that he had con- 
ceived the design for the NRA eagle 
when flying to Washington in response 
to a summons from General Johnson. 
“The hawk is ready, huh?” grunted the 
General when the first finished poster 
was laid on his desk. 


@® David Lloyd George, former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, wrote a copy- 
righted article for the Hearst news- 
papers in which he declared: “If Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s experiment succeeds 
—not in every particular, but as a 
whole—then it will spread to every civ- 
ilized country, and there will in reality 
be a new earth. If it fails, then not only 
America, but the world will have to 
begin all over again.” 


® Chief of Police Silverstein of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., raided a fur factory for 
violating the Sabbath and NRA, by 
working its employees on Sunday. The 
Sabbath-breakers were brought into 
the presence of Judge Bernstein. 


® To aid in the recovery drive, eleven 
of the largest New York City banks 
agreed to liberalize their loans to busi- 
ness, and thereby help finance produc- 
tion and trade. 
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LABOR: Strife in Key Industries Looms With 
A. F. of L. Fighting Company Unions and Open Shop 


Not since the fighting years of 1921- 
22, when the open shop, anti-union 
campaign was at its height and strikes 
were everywhere, has there been so 
much activity in ranks of organized la- 
bor as now. 

Along scores of industrial fronts last 
week, workers came out of factories to 
form picket lines, draw up demands, 
and applaud union organizers. Down 
dusty roads in Fayette County, Pa., 
trudged State troops sent by Governor 
Pinchot to keep peace in the mine 
areas. In and around Paterson, New 
Jersey’s silk center, weavers stirred un- 
easily preparing for a general strike. 
Needleworkers in the New York area 
kept up strike talk. 

Telegrams from her field representa- 
tives pursued Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins on her inspection of steel mills in 
the Pittsburgh district. They told of 
attempts to call off strikes until all the 
industrial codes are completed. 

In some instances more than mere ar- 
guments were used to get strikers back 
to work. At Fair Lawn, N. J., 2,000 


ACME 
Governor Pinchot, Friend of Miners 


men and women striking against $18 
weekly wages paid by the Textile Dye- 
ing and Printing Co. were told by 
a representative of the Department 
of Labor that if they did not return at 
once, 50 government agents would be 
put at the gates of the plant to protect 
workers going in. The strike was called 
off. 

Whereas ten years ago the American 
Federation of Labor had its back to the 
wall waging a life-or-death battle with 
the open shoppers, today its officials 
talk hopefully of exceeding its peak 


membership of 5,000,000 in labor’s ban- 
ner year, 1920. So cocky have some la- 
bor leaders become that a Washington 
correspondent said to Recovery Admin- 
istrator Johnson last week, “The A. F. 
of L. think they are running the show.” 
The General glared at the reporter. 
“Nobody is running this thing but the 
President of the United States,” he 
snapped. 

Coming hearings on codes in the 
heavy industries—coal, steel, and auto- 
motives—are back of much of this new 
labor upheaval. 


COAL: In Pennsylvania, once second 
only to Illinois in importance in the coal 
miners’ union, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America are attempting a come- 
back. Their union of the soft coal dig- 
gers in the State has been chiefly a 
paper organization for several years. 
Now that injunction bars against or- 
ganizers are down, 15,000 miners in 
Fayette, Green, and Washington Coun- 
ties are striking for union recognition. 
Four strikers were shot last week while 
picketing a mine owned by the H. C. 
Frick Coal Co., in the heart of 
the big bituminous field which sends 
coal to the Pittsburgh steel mills. It 
was this shooting which brought the 
troops in and made Governor Pinchot 
declare martial law, over the protests 
of Sheriff Harry E. Hackney. 

Governor Pinchot accused the angry 
Sheriff of “deliberately provoking strife 
and disorder.” The Governor further 
charged that the mining company had 
been importing gunmen from New 
York, a charge flatly denied by Thomas 
Moses, president of the Frick Co. To the 
300 National Guard troops sent to Fay- 
ette, Mr. Pinchot said: 

“The miners have the right to organ- 
ize, to picket peacefully, and to as- 
semble in meetings. The Supreme Court 
and the President recognize these 
rights. 

“The mine operators have the right 
to protection of their property. The 
laws of Pennsylvania recognize this 
right. The National Guard will protect 
the rights of miners, mine operators, 
and citizens generally. It is impartial 
and will remain so.” 

Armed with rifles, tear gas, and ma- 
chine guns, the troops set up their tents 
near Brownsville in Fayette County, 
while pickets carrying union banners 
and American flags watched them cu- 
riously. Despite the presence of the 
troops, rioting spread across the fields 
as attempts were made to open mines 
this week. 


STEEL: Sweating steel workers 
shuffled, embarrassed, as they came out 
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Troops Called in Fayette County, Pa. 


of the mills to have their pictures taken 
with Miss Perkins and Father Francis 
Joseph Haas of the Labor Advisory 
Board, who accompanied her on her 
tour of the Pittsburgh plants. Miss Per- 
kins was getting ready to tackle the 
steel code, armed with first-hand infor- 
mation. She walked past fiery furnaces 
to get it. She thought, when she was 
through with her talks with puddlers, 
superintendents, and wives of the work- 
ers, that a wage of from $30 to $35 a 
week “would be a comfortable living 
wage, taking into consideration condi- 
tions in this section. That is not a min- 
imum wage; it is simply what the men 
could get along on in average comfort.” 


COMPANY UNIONS: “War bride- 
groom” is what Miss Perkins called 
company unions. And it is against the 
existence of these bridegrooms in the 
steel industry that the A. F. of L. is 
prepared to fight. After agreeing to the 
labor provision of NRA (that is, “Em- 
ployees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing”), the 
steel men have praised company unions 
in their code. 

Labor leaders, for their side, say that 
company unions are in reality no unions 
at all. For the most part they consist, 
say the A. F. of L. organizers, of wel- 
fare organizations, smacking of pater- 
nalism, where the men whose officers 
are picked by company’ officials have 
no say about hours or wages, no right 
to strike. 

One of the demands of the unions in 
charge of the great steel strike of 1919 
was the abolition of company unions. 
After the loss of that strike, company 
unionism spread through the entire in- 
dustry. Its growth has been immensely 
accelerated in the past few months by 
steel executives, fearful of the inroads 
of the A. F. of L. 
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General Johnson clarified, to a de- 
gree, the attitude of the recovery chiefs 
towards union organization. He said: 
“I think an open shop is an institution 
where any man who is needed and 
competent wiil be employed, whether he 
is a member of a union or not.” This 
seems to leave the field free for com- 
pany unions and the regular unions to 
fight it out for the privilege of repre- 
senting the workers. 

Company unionism came up as soon 
as hearings on the steel code opened 
this week. The steel executives with- 
drew their eulogies of such unions from 
their code version but said: “The omis- 
sion does not imply any change in the 
attitude of the industry.” 


AUTOMOBILES: New labor tech- 
niques for organizing the automobile 
workers and those in other mass-pro- 
duction industries were being ap- 
proached by President William Green 
of the A. F. of L. last week. The plant 
union, a latter day revival of the old 
Federal Union, is being used by the 
Federation as shelter for workers whose 
status in the 108 National and Inter- 
national Unions of the A. F. of L. is not 
easy to determine. In reality, this is a 
modified form of that industrial union 
preached for years by the Socialist 
leader Eugene Victor Debs and. other 
radicals, whereby men are organized 
by industries, rather than the crafts 
they pursue inside the various indus- 
tries. 

When the Federation last attempted 
to organize the automobile industry in 
1927, it planned to bring all automotive 
workers, from pattern makers to door 
hangers, under the aegis of Federal 
Unions, affiliated directly with the A. F. 





President Roosevelt Arrives at Krum Elbow, the Summer White House 





of L. Hot jurisdictional rows among 
members of various unions followed? 
The campaign failed. Now once more, 
union organizers are in Detroit and the 
other auto cities with plant to plant 
canvasses. 


FOREBODINGS: Optimistic as in- 
dustrial recovery administrators may 
seem in public statements, they are 
looking forward with grave concern to 
the inevitable class struggles over the 
key codes. They know that a knock- 
down, drag-out fight between company 
unionism and the open shop on one 
hand, and the revived A. F. of L. on the 
other will put a high hurdle in the path 
of the NRA. 


ROOSEVELTS: Home Town 
Hails “Boy Who Made Good” 


President Roosevelt went home to 
Krum Elbow, his mother’s estate at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., last week, to find the 
small grain cut, the corn standing four 
feet high, and the cows doing nicely. 

A newspaper welcomed him as “the 
home town boy who made good.” Old 
friends dropped in to shake his hand. 
He loafed around the house, swam, mo- 
tored, and relaxed generally as Marvin 
McIntyre, one of his secretaries, in- 
stalled vacation offices in a Poughkeep- 
sie office building. Sunday he went to 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, of which 
he has been senior warden for years, 
and where he was baptized. 

Mrs. Roosevelt joined him, after a 
motor trip of nearly 4,000 miles in her 
blue roadster. 

“The American people,” she reported, 
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as the family packed up in Washing- 
ton for the trip to Hyde Park, “are 
grand. They don’t want to have things 
fall into their laps. They want to work 
for them.” 

She told of having spent a night at 
the tourist camp of a Maine potato 
farmer; of meeting New Brunswick 
country folk, who took no interest in 
the fact that she was the President’s 
wife, but spent absorbed moments pat- 
ting the hood of her car. The First 
Lady was her own chauffeur and was 
accompanied only by Lorena Hickok, 
picturesque woman reporter of New 
York. 


@“As we follow down through his- 
tory,” said Mrs. Roosevelt to an audi- 
ence of 10,000 at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
“I think we will find that much of the 
effort of Man is due to the desire for 
change in women.” 


@In last Sunday’s New York Times 
the First Lady wrote “some White 
House impressions.” 

“I am frequently asked,” she said, 
“the greatest pleasure I find in my life 
in the White House. The answer will 
probably astonish many of you, for 
without question I think I enjoy most 
having all the flowers I want around 
me and being able to send them when- 
ever I wish to the friends who will en- 
joy them.” 


@ Senator Bennett Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, who gave the President more 
trouble than almost any Democratic 
Senator in the recent special session, 
led a delegation of Missourians to the 
White House last week to present Mr. 
Roosevelt with “New Deal,” a saddle 
horse. 


GOVERNORS: State Chiefs 


Join Parade of Conventions 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
Governor of New York, he labored to 
make the annual Governors’ Confer- 
ence something more than the junket 
it had previously been. But last week, 
at the twenty-fifth meeting, junketing 
returned to its own. 

The Governors met at Sacramento, 
Cal., pledged ‘“whole-hearted and ac- 
tive support” of the President’s recov- 
ery program, and then took trains and 
planes to San Francisco. They lunched 
at a beach restaurant and heard Gov. 
Wilbur L. (Uncle Toby) Cross of Con- 
necticut talk on “Equalization of Tax- 
ation.” _ They took trips to Yosemite 
National Park and Southern California, 
listening occasionally to addresses by 
Governor White of Ohio on “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,” by Governor Pollard 
of Virginia on “Mortgages,” and other 
addresses by other State executives. 

When Gov. Fred Balzar of Nevada 
offered a resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to organize a national police force 
to combat racketeering, it was tabled 
for being ‘opposed to the policy of the 
conference.” Twenty-four executives, 
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however, acting as individuals, request- 
ed the Federal authorities to “pursue 
to the utmost” their anti-racketeering 
war. 

The conferees chose Gov. James 
(Sunny Jim) Rolph Jr. of California, 
their open-handed host, as chairman of 
the conference executive committee for 
the coming year. 

One night the President spoke to 
them over the radio. He said he want- 
ed them to come to Washington next 
Winter to talk business. 


PATRONAGE: Kingfish’s 
Fins Clipped at White House 


One day last week Senator Huey P. 
Long of Louisiana thundered past Ser- 
geant Dalrymple on the doorstep of the 
White House Executive Offices. He was 
on his way to a showdown with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Postmaster General 
Farley. 

Jefferson Caffery of Louisiana had 
been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State, despite the fact that Senator 
Long expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Caffery was “a blankety-blank!” Paul 
Habans had been made Louisiana man- 
ager for HOLC (Home Owners Loan 
Corporation), and Edward Richtor got 
a job on the Louisiana Public Works 
Advisory Committee. Both are Long 











WIDE WORLD 


Huey Long: Is He Slipping? 


enemies. Both will have the sort of 
power over public moneys which the 
Senator cherishes for himself. 


To make things worse, Federal plans 
for flood control works on the lower 
Mississippi had been withdrawn. 

Even the most unsophisticated ob- 
servers reflected that if the Kingfish’s 
fingers were taken off the Federal 
purse, he would be Kingfish no longer. 
One of the more sophisticated observers 
was Senator Long himself. So he went 
to the White House for a showdown 
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with the President. 

In half an hour he emerged from the 
President’s office and walked silently 
into a hallful of reporters. There was 
no bluster left in him. His tongue re- 
mained locked behind his big, loose lips 
that are usually so active. He departed 
and spent the rest of the day visiting 
the President’s friends, including Ray- 
mond Moley, Assistant Secretary of 
State. Then he issued a statement. 

“The President and I,” he announced, 
“are never going to fall out because of 
patronage ...I understand the rules 
of war in politics. No one has practiced 
them more. I will not complain if, in 
their fair application, I am not given 
all I might have had if I could have 
believed otherwise on some public is- 
sues. .. . Our big fight to redistribute 
wealth still remains, and the President 
told me as late as Tuesday he still 
agrees on that principle.” 


The “some public issues” which Sen- 
ator Long had in mind were, perhaps, 
veterans’ expenditures. He had fought 
Mr. Roosevelt’s plans to cut these. It 
was suggested that his opposition to 
the administration may have accounted 
for his “scalping” on Louisiana patron- 
age. As for the redistribution of wealth, 
agents of the Department of Justice 
have been inquiring into that for some 
time in a very personal way, trying to 
find out whether the reputedly rich 
Kingfish owes the government more in- 
come taxes than he has already paid. 

Was the Kingfish slipping? Two 
weeks ago, in a quarrel at the New Or- 
leans station, he charged into Sam 
Lang, Times-Picayune reporter, as if 
to strike him. But Joe Messina, the 
Long bodyguard, had fled to avoid be- 
ing photographed with his gun out. 
When Huey discovered the absence of 
Joe, he put his temper in his pocket and 
climbed into the train. 

Last Monday there were more com- 
plications when two companies of Na- 
tional Guardsmen gathered at Jackson 
Barracks and Governor O. K. Allen, 
“Huey’s man,” hurried in from Baton 
Rouge to consult his recently arrived 
predecessor. 


A grand jury investigation was un- 
der way to determine whether State 
constitutional amendments adopted last 
November had been put over dishon- 
estly. 

Amendments, supported by Long’s 
henchmen, called for a bond issue. 
When grand jurors looked into the 
case, the ballot boxes the contents of 
which might have told them the story, 
were locked up by sheriffs’ deputies. 
Eleven jurors didn’t seem to mind and 
were for dismissing the charges, but 
the twelfth told Judge Alexander C. 
O’Donneli, who ordered the - boxes 
opened. 

It was two days before the scheduled 
opening, when the troops appeared. 
Governor Allen put the town under 
martial law in response, he said, to the 
plea of the easy-going eleven for “pro- 
tection.” 


RACKETS: Wave of Parasitic 


Crime Arouses, Whole Nation 


Rackets, ranging from adulteration 
of milk for babies to the burial of the 
dead, levy huge tributes from countless 
American communities. As repeal of 
Prohibition nears, desperate gangsters 
seek new victims and new sources for 
loot. 


INDICTMENTS: Last week Feder- 
al, State and city governments started 
doing something about rackets. Chi- 
cago, generally accredited with orig- 
inating the racket, let loose a shower 
of indictments. Caught under it were: 
Aaron Sapiro, world-famous organizer 
of cooperative enterprises; Dr. Benja- 
min Squires, lecturer at the University 
of Chicago, now arbitrator for the De- 
partment of Labor; Al Capone of At- 
lanta; Murray Humphries, Capone’s 
gangster successor; Oscar Nelson, Chi- 
cago alderman, vice president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, and nine- 
teen others—little businessmen, labor- 
ites, gangsters. 

Their indictments followed examina- 
tion of 588 witnesses by successive 
Cook County Grand Juries looking into 
the whole matter of racketeering. The 
special targets of the State Attorney 
were the Chicago Laundry Owners 
Association, the Carbonated Beverage 
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Aaron Sapiro ( Left) and Bondsman 


Institute of Chicago, the Master Clean- 
ers and Dyers Institute, the Beverage 
Drivers Union, and small labor organ- 
izations of cleaners and dyers. 

Dr. Squires, in Reading, Pa., arbi- 
trating a strike when word came of 
his indictment, said that he was 
“astounded,” especially since he had 
testified before the Grand Jury about 
his attempts to stabilize the Chicago 
cleaners and dyers organizations. He 
hurried to Chicago to post bonds. The 
government will contend that intimida- 
tion went on in the industry after Dr. 
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Squires had been called in to stop it. 

Sapiro, arrested in New York for his 
activities as counsel for the Chicago 
Laundry Owners Association, from 
which he resigned last June, said he 
would fight extradition and demand an 
open hearing on the charges before 
Governor Lehman of New York. The 
lawyer who once sued Henry Ford (see 
page 15) for $1,000,000, and collected 
$106,000 and apologies in settlement, 
said: “If I were engaged by a laundry 
concern to do the same thing, I would 
conduct myself in the same manner 
that I did in this case. We arranged 
for price fixing, and we tied up with a 
labor union. I am pro-labor. We are 
ready to account for every cent of the 
funds that were spent.” Sapiro, a na- 
tive of California, a pupil of the late 
David Lubin, international cooperator, 
successfully organized many tobacco 
and fruit-growers’ cooperatives. He 
was associate counsel for Tom Mooney, 
and accompanied former Mayor Walker 
of New York to San Francisco at the 
time of Walker’s unsuccessful plea for 
Mooney’s release. 

Chicago “Public Enemy Number 
One,” Murray Humphries, is now a fu- 
gitive from Federal indictments charg- 
ing that he, as well as Capone, dodged 
income tax payments. Five others of 
the indicted were missing last week. 
Capone, now serving an eleven year 
term in Atlanta Penitentiary, will be 
returned to Chicago under heavy guard. 
If found guilty of the new charges— 
following the trial of the indicted men 
expected to begin in September and run 
two months—a cell in Illinois will be 
ready for Scarface when he is through 
at Atlanta. 

“When we have finished,” said Edwin 
J. Raber, Special Assistant State’s At- 
torney at Chicago, “the shades will 
have been pulled off racketeering in 
Chicago for all time. The men indicted 
are only a few of those who will be 
brought to trial eventually.” 


ASSOCIATIONS: Ironically 
enough, at a time when the Federal 
Government is urging formation of 
trade associations in every industry, it 
is in just such associations in Chicago 
that racketeering has flourished. 
Among the cleaners, the gangsters 
took charge of the association so that, 
as Raber says, “there were bombings, 
sluggings, and strikes, terrorism that 
put the price of cleaning a suit up to 
$1.75, while Al Capone took a cut and 
the public paid the bill.” So terrorized 
were Chicago small businessmen that 
they were first questioned by policemen 
in plain clothes, posing as customers. 
Then they were taken before the Grand 
Jury and confronted with their charges 
of racketeering. It took a lot of per- 
suading, a lot of promising that they 
would be protected, to get them to tes- 
tify. 

In New York City, Senator R. S. 
Copeland, head of the Senate commit- 
tee investigating rackets, has an office 
in the Fisk Building piled high with 











evidence of rackets in 123 industries in 
the metropolitan area. Among these, 
building and garment trades, food, 
transportation, and shipping are worst 
infected. New York’s tribute to rack- 
eteers is set by the local police at $250,- 
000,000 a year. Lately Denis Tilden 
Lynch, New York newspaperman, esti- 
mated in his book “Criminals and Poli- 
ticians” that the national annual cost 
of racketeering is more than four bil- 
lion dollars. 


KIDNAPING: Apparently destined 
to be the liquor racket’s successor, kid- 
naping was attacked from _ several 
points last week. In Kansas City, Wal- 
ter McGee, who confessed that he kid- 
naped Mary McElroy, daughter of the 
city manager, and received $30,000 in 
ransom for her release, was condemned 
to be hanged. The case was the first 
to bring the death sentence in the na- 
tion-wide war on kidnapers. Attorney 
General Homer Cummings, busy at 
Washington with plans for a Federal 
campaign against kidnapers, said when 
he heard the verdict: “That indicated 
how people feel about this problem.” 
The Attorney General last week con- 
ferred with President Roosevelt on 
plans for building under the Depart- 
ment of Justice a super-police force to 
deal with all forms of racketeering. 
Specialists in solving kidnaping cases 
will work under Joseph B. Keenan of 
Ohio, an assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. J. Edgar Hoover, who for nine 
years has managed criminal investiga- 
tions of the Department of Justice, will 
stay on the job after the Department of 
Justice takes over the investigating 
brarich of the Prohibition Bureau. 


@ A secret police force to stop kidnap- 
ing through the united efforts of Fed- 
eral, State and city authorities, was 
proposed last week by Gov. Henry 
Horner of Illinois to crime authorities 
in his State. Meeting in Chicago, po- 
lice executives of important cities here 
and abroad formed an international 
police association with central clearing 
houses planned, and constant inter- 
change of world crime information. 


@ Governor Cooney of Montana told 
Governors attending the annual confer- 
ences of State Executives at San Fran- 
cisco, that his son had been kidnaped 
two years ago and “nearly beaten to 
death.” He was in full sympathy with 
the Governors’ wired request to the 
President that the Federal prosecution 
of ‘kidnapers be “pursued to the ut- 
most.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: New Deal 
Gets the Aid of the Elements 


SIGN: AGAD (Agricultural Ad- 
ministration) canvassers were sur- 
prised last week. After trying vainly to 
get a Negro preacher of Anderson, S. 
C., to reduce the acreage of his cotton 
crop, they suddenly found him ready to 
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agree. He had thought it a sin to plow 
up his fields after they started growing, 
but when lightning struck one, he de- 
cided Heaven wanted him to aid the ad- 
ministration’s recovery program. 


MELON: Barwick, Ga., is cutting a 
melon. Because an unusually good 
watermelon crop brought $45,000 this 
year, 24 persons—a majority of the in- 
habitants—decided to spend some of 
the proceeds seeing the Chicago Fair 
and other sights. They piled tomatoes, 
cakes, onions, hams, canned goods, pies, 
and hens into a produce truck placarded 
with the announcement: “Barwick, Ga., 
the heart of the Georgia watermelon.” 
Tucking themselves into the remaining 
space, they set out for Chicago. They 
will go later to Niagara Falls. New 
York City they will “just pass through 
and keep on going.” At Philadelphia 
they will view Independence Hall, and 
when they get to Washington, they 
won’t object to meeting President 
Roosevelt, if he is back from Hyde Park. 


TRAIN: Last week the engineer 
and stoker of a famous British train 
took charge of a famous American 
train. William Gilbertson, the engineer, 
and J. Jackson, the stoker of the Royal 
Scot, took over the Twentieth Century 
for her 101-mile run from Chicago to 
Elkhart, Ind. They brought the Century 
in two minutes ahead of schedule, then 
compared American to British trains. 
“What staggers me,” said Gilbertson, 
“is the tremendous size of your loco- 
motives and cars and the immense op- 
erating costs.” The Royal Scot’s loco- 
motive, he remarked, weighs 35 tons, 
compared to the Century’s 175, and 
consumes only 33 pounds of coal per 
mile, while the Century uses 160 
pounds. “If I might offer a suggestion 
to American roads,” the Briton added, 
‘it seems to me they could lighten 
their equipment without sacrificing 
speed, safety, or comfort, and with a 
considerable decrease in operating 
costs.” 


RECORDS: With the newspaper sil- 
ly season in full bloom last week, came 
Summer’s annual crop of record set- 
ters. Excluding the heat, the following 
standards were set by New Jerseyites, 
who have the week’s record for records: 


@ Twelve quarts of 3.2 beer (48 eight- 
ounce steins) were drunk by Michael 
Sciro of Paterson, in 31 minutes. 
Awarded a silver loving cup for his feat, 
Mr. Sciro filled it and drank the con- 
tents. 


®@ His three hundred and second pint of 
blood was donated for a transfusion by 
“Spike” Howard of Atlantic City. Mr. 
Howard’s claim of a record is still un- 
disputed. 


@ An egg with three yolks was laid by 
a white Leghorn hen belonging to W. B. 
Forner of Flemington. The egg was five 
inches long and three inches in diam- 
eter. The hen was sick for three days. 
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KEYSTONE 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, Gets First Hand Information From Senator and Mrs. Borah at Baltimore 
Steel Workers at Homestead, Pa., for Use at NRA Code Hearings Where He Convalesces From Operation 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


INTERNATIONAL 
Without Ceremony a New Head Stone Has Been Placed at the Grave of Calvin Coolidge at Plymouth 
Notch, Vt. The Stone Carries the Presidential Insignia, and is Beside the Grave of Calvin Coolidge Jr. 


WIDE WORLD 
Federal Dry Chief Dalrymple Inspects Now There Are Bartenders Where the Tellers’ Cages Used To Be. The Old 
Water Wagon at Birmingham, Ala. Bankers Trust Co. Building in Philadelphia is Made Into a Beer Garden 
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ECONOMIC CONFERENCE: convened 


To Defeat Depression, Recesses to Sleep or to Die 


“I bid you adieu in the firm con- 
viction that, before many months have 
passed, I shall have the pleasure of 
offering you a welcome again.” 

Ramsay MacDonald, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, rapped his gavel twice in the 
London Geological Museum. The World 
Economic Conference recessed. 

“Make no mistake; this is a recess, 
not an ending,” warned Mr. MacDonald. 

King George, who convened the gath- 
ering in London with a fervent prayer 
for its success, was absent, racing his 
yacht Britannia in the English Channel. 
Like the conference, he lost. 

The big meeting, which had as- 
sembled with momentous plans and 
sanguine hopes, broke up with no date 
set for meeting again. Many of the 
delegates of 66 nations and their ex- 
perts believed that it would never re- 
convene. Others pointed to the steer- 
ing committee, perpetuated as one of 
the final acts, as an optimistic sign. 


THE RECORD: Except for a few 
vacuous resolutions dealing with future 
possibilities, there was little record of 
tangible achievement in the eight tons 
of documents and communiques issued 
by the secretariat. Senator Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada contributed something 
toward the constructive side when he 
drove through an agreement of eight 
nations to improve the market for 
silver, but its most important part 
came outside. the conference. Wheat 
negotiators almost reached an accord 
on crop restriction, but postponed final 
deliberations until Aug. 21. 

The conference opened with nations 
agreeing that their task was (1) to 
reduce world-wide unemployment, and 
(2) to restore the flow of international 
trade. And there was fair acceptance 
of the three chief items on the program 
prepared by experts: stabilization of 
currencies; reduction of world trade 
barriers; raising of world price levels. 

But with the recovery program under 
way in this country, with prices al- 
ready higher, President Roosevelt’s 
note of July 3 abruptly renounced even 
temporary currency stabilization, in- 
timated a managed currency, and 
slapped nations with unbalanced: bud- 
gets. Since our delegates had sailed 
overseas, business activity had 
changed, and with it, apparently, the 
President’s point of view. 

Angered by the note’s tone as well 
as its content, Central European gold 
bloc nations, led by France, refused to 
discuss trade barriers and tariffs while 
currencies were jumping around. With 
these two important and allied topics 
thrown out, countries reached general 
accord on raising prices, but differed 


on methods. Great Britain flatly re- 
jected a general public works program 
to relieve unemployment and to boost 
prices. These moves squelched im- 
portant topics of discussion, and dele- 
gates found little left to keep them in 
London. 


LAST SESSION: With apathy the 
conferees, at their final full session, 
July 27, listened to their leaders drone 
routine summaries of the 45 days’ 
work. Regarding results, many were 
skeptical, some caustic, a few hope- 
ful. 

Only Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
(see cover), leader of the American 
delegation, was applauded when he 
rose to speak. His sincerity and his 
determined effort to reduce trade bar- 
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which has killed no man—has al- 
ready failed?” 

He reminded delegates that the ba- 
sic features of the conference agenda 
still remain “untouched and unacted 
upon.” 

“We will not quit,” he concluded. 
“We have begun and we will go on.” 

President Roosevelt’s last-minute 
message praised Ramsay MacDonald 
for “courage” and “patience.” “I do 
not regard the Economic Conference 
as a failure,” the President said. ‘“Re- 
sults are not always measured in 
terms of formal agreement.” 

Many delegates, however, were open- 
ly critical. Ivan Maisky for the Soviet 
Union asserted, in remarks that car- 
ried a warning to abandon economic 
nationalism, that “the practical results 
of the first session have turned out to 
be something like zero.” 

Hendryk Colijn, Dutch Premier, ad- 
mitted gloomily that “we have no need 
to congratulate ourselves—our conclu- 
gions are highly discouraging.” 

















INTERNATIONAL 


Delegates Have Departed, the Economic Conference is Over 


riers had impressed all. Delegates 
knew his almost spiritual belief in the 
conference, his loyalty in the face of 
seeming repudiation of some of his 
policies by his home government. 

“To impute failure,” the tall gray 
Tennesseean said ardently, “is to im- 
pute the bankruptcy of world states- 
manship in the face of unparalleled 
and universal economic distress and 
suffering.” 

After explaining that force or per- 
suasion are the only ways to interna- 
tional action, he said: “Even by the 
violent means of war—which all have 
renounced—no one can expect agree- 
ment in six months. How can it be 
said that the conference—this method 


Neville Chamberlain for Britain was 
“greatly disappointed.” 

Guido Jung of Italy took a shot at 
the “commodity” dollar by asserting 
that “a monetary system based on price 
indexes is beyond the possibility of ac- 
tual economic reality.” 

Hjalmar Schacht of Germany recited 
conference failures, and _ indirectly 
slurred the United States when he said 
that “some countries deliberately in- 
terfered with the stability of their cur- 
rencies.” 

Paul Hymans of Belgium favored 
“more discreet methods of diplomacy” 
instead of the “conference method.” 

Georges Bonnet, in a conciliatory 
speech, defended France’s gold standard 
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position and hoped for a “resumption” 
of the conference. 

Although many delegates believed 
that America’s refusal to stop currency 
fluctuations was the rock of disaster, 
no one directly blamed the failure on 
the United States. Perhaps Ramsay 
MacDonald mirrored the opinion of 
delegates in a radio speech that night, 
in which he said: “No one is to blame. 
It was just that uncontrollable condi- 
tions arose, and we might as well blame 
the Creator, as the Americans.” 


HULL: As Secretary of State Hull 
and his staff rushed to a boat train im- 
mediately after the conference closed, 
the State Department in Washington 
announced that the President cabled 
“his affectionate regard and confidence 
and his personal appreciation of the 
great work which the Secretary had 
done at the conference.” The Chief Ex- 
ecutive praised his “courage and sin- 
cerity” in facing “many perplexing dif- 
ficulties,” and hoped the Secretary and 
Mrs. Hull would “spend the night with 
him at Hyde Park immediately after 
their arrival in New York.” 


Observers remembered that the “dif- 
ficulties’”’ were imposed by the adminis- 
tration’s change of policy after Mr. 
Hull had sailed. They knew that the 
stay in London of Raymond Moley, his 
official subordinate, had not been alto- 
gether congenial to the Secretary. 
“Was the President’s courtesy intended 
to heal wounds in his official family?” 
they asked. 


Although many of Mr. Hull’s friends, 
including Ambassador and Mrs. Bing- 
ham, gathered at Waterloo Station to 
see the Secretary off, not a single rep- 
resentative of the British Government 
appeared. Ambassadors and Cabinet 
Ministers flocked to the station when 
the American delegation left after the 
Naval Conference in 1930. 


Senator James Couzens of Michigan, 
millionaire and only Republican dele- 
gate, on landing in New York, hoped 
that “the expense of the government in 
sending me” will “be charged to the 
education of an inexperienced Senator 
in international relations.” 


EXPENSES: As charwomen began 
scrubbing up after the delegates, who 
had fled to the four winds, auditors re- 
called that Britain spent $38,000 pre- 
paring the Geological Museum for the 
meeting. Estimated total conference 
expenses: $5,000,000. 

Britain bore the brunt of the hospi- 
tality expense, probably $250,000, with 
one banquet costing $10,000. The 
French delegation started out with 
$130,000, and the German expense was 
even greater. Americans were on re- 
stricted allowances, but paid heavily 
for transportation, cable, and transat- 
lantic telephone. The long bar set up in 
the conference building served 12,000 
lager beers and 3,000 gin fizzes, but 
had little call for less-known drinks so 
thoughtfully provided. 


CUBA: Peaceful Talks Succeed 
Reign of Bombs and Bullets 


Political crimes were forgiven in 
Cuba last week. Political prisoners 
flocked out of their cells. Political 
rights were restored. Political leaders, 
savage enemies, sat down together in 
friendly fashion and held a series of 
discussions. 

The man who brought these things 
to pass was Sumner Welles of Groton 
and Harvard, Long Island and Mary- 
land, American Ambassador to Cuba. 

Mr. Welles, who was sent to Cuba to 
pacify it, landed early in May. It was 
soon evident that he would need all of 
his tact and experience. 

Economically, because of the fall in 
sugar prices, Cuba was desperately de- 
pressed. Politically, it reeked. 


Gerardo Machado, theoretically Pres- 
ident, was actually dictator, dreading 
assassination but upheld by an efficient 
army and police force. Civil rights 
had been withdrawn. Prisons were 
packed. Opposition elements, ruth- 
lessly suppressed, had ruthlessly re- 
taliated, and bombings, political mur- 
ders, terrorism, and counter-terrorism 
were common. Central Cuba staged a 
guerilla war. 

Mr. Welles’ first important move was 
an offer to act as mediator between the 
pro and anti-Machado factions. The 
Machado side accepted the offer, as did 
most of the opposition. Eventually 
representatives of both groups met the 
tall, thin American Ambassador in sep- 
arate conferences. 

From these first meetings the steps 
taken last week logically followed. 

First the Cuban Congress, controlled 
by Machado, passed a bill extending 
amnesty to all persons arrested for po- 
litical offenses since Jan. 1, 1927. 

Next the ordinary constitutional 




































































rights of free speech, a free press, and 
free assembly were restored by Presi- 
dent Machado’s decree. 

Finally Machado and opposition dele- 
gates, who had avoided each other like 
the plague, met in a round-table con- 
ference at the American Embassy with 
Ambassador Welles presiding. A com- 
mission representing both factions was 
named to suggest reforms in the Cuban 
Constitution. 


The United States Government is the 
source of the miracle-working power 
which is flowing into Cuba. Ambas- 
sador Welles is the able conductor. 

Yet, jealous of his government’s in- 
dependence, President Machado insists 
on preserving the polite pretense that 
Mr. Welles is acting, not as the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, but as a private in- 
dividual. 

If that were not the case, he de- 
clared, gesticulating violently, “either 
he wouldn’t be doing it or I wouldn’t 
be President.” 


JAPAN: Conspiracy to Make 
Us Fight For Charlie Chaplin 


Would the United States declare war 
on Japan to avenge the assassination 
of Charlie Chaplin? 

Japanese nationalists thought she 
would. From the straw hood which 
conceals the heads of accused felons on 
trial in Japan, a young sub-lieutenant, 
one of ten naval officers involved in the 
assassination of Premier Tsuyoshi In- 
ukai in May, 1932, admitted the con- 
spirators had also planned to kill Chap- 
lin. 


They hoped, the sub-lieutenant said, 
to bomb Inukai’s residence during a re- 
ception scheduled for the film star, (see 
cover), who visited the Empire during 
a world cruise. Forgetting Chaplin’s 
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British citizenship, they expected his as- 
sassination would plunge Japan and 
America into a war “which was needed 
to rehabilitate the Japanese spirit.” 
They abandoned the Chaplin plot when 
officials canceled the reception. 

Chaplin arrived in Kobe, where 20,- 
000 admirers greeted him, the day be- 
fore the political murder. Extra coaches 
were added to his train to enable rap- 
turous Orientals to ride with him to 
Tokyo where his welcome eclipsed that 
of a potentate. 

May 15 a youth in naval officer’s uni- 
form walked into an inner chamber of 
Premier Inukai’s home and shot the 
aged statesman through the head. 
Bombs exploded at the home of Count 
Nobuaki Makino, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, who escaped injury. Other 
bombings occurred at the metropolitan 
police station, and at two banks, wound- 
ing five policemen and a newspaper re- 
porter. Eleven military cadets and six 
naval officers surrendered to the police 
that day. Additional naval suspects 
later were jailed. 

Admiral Viscount Makoto Saito, for- 
mer Governor of Korea and a liberal, 
succeeded Inukai as Premier. Chaplin 
lunched with him and inspected the 
room where Inukai had been shot. 

Last week, at military and naval 
court-martial, conspirators went on 
trial for Inukai’s murder. 


Islands: Tokyo Wrinkles Brows Over 
Coral Reefs In China Sea 


The long swell of the China Sea 
breaks midway between French Indo- 
China and the Philippines against nine 
coral reefs. To their rough tops, wet in 
the spindrift, cling rickety huts of poor 
Chinese who gather turtles and guano 
and trade them for rice which the junks 
bring twice a year. 

In April the island dwellers saw two 
gray vessels riding the swell beyond 
the outermost reef. Small boats bobbed 
through the breakers. White men 
leaped ashore. Gravely they buried bot- 
tles and built stone monuments. Hence- 
forth, they said, the reefs belonged to 
France. 

Last week Japanese Foreign Office 
officials considered contesting the claim 
of France. They recalled the islands 
formerly supported Japanese guano 
gatherers who had repeatedly petition- 
ed their government to annex the reefs. 


Officials thought France must be 
making a collection of forgotten islands. 
In March, after the necessary majority 
of Mexican States had ratified a con- 
stitutional amendment, Mexico ceded 
to her Clipperton Island which lies in 
the Pacific 900 miles off the Mexican 
port of Acapulco. Claimed by France 
in 1858, the reef, also productive only 
of guano and turtles, was annexed by a 
Mexican frigate. The disputing claim- 
ants referred the question in 1909 to 
King Victor Emanuel of Italy. After 
thinking it over for 22 years, he 
awarded the reef in 1931 to France. 


FRANCE: 
Sales Cloud Plans To Disarm 


Soaring Munitions 


While worried statesmen strive to 
reach disarmament agreements, private 
citizens continue to manufacture and 
export the tools of war. This year, 
despite the French Government’s desire 
to control or suppress the traffic, the 
sale of arms and munitions booms. 

From January through June, French 
arms worth $6,552,000, 50% more than 
during the first half of 1932, went out 
to Central and South America and the 
Far East. Though the 1933 figure in- 
cludes sporting guns and ammunition 
and industrial explosives, it shows a 
notable increase in war equipment. 

Rifle cartridge exports jumped from 
$436,800 to $1,365,00; those of projec- 
tiles from $160,305 to $1,032,977; artil- 
lery from $2,839,200 to $3,494,400. 


Forty per cent of the artillery and 
cartridges went to China. Other large 
orders were sent to Japan, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Nicaragua. 
Sales to France’s European neighbors 
declined from $546,000, a normal six 
months’ figure, to $228,400. 

During the whole of 1932, American 
arms exports totaled only $2,950,000. 

Control of private traffic in arms, 
Icng discussed, has progressed no 
further than have international dis- 
armament attempts. The League of 
Nations has tried to regulate the traffic 
under Section 8 of its Covenant. Its 
Convention on International Trade in 
Arms, 1925, sought to prohibit the 
export of war equipment to private in- 
dividuals and to regulate trade between 
governments by a system of licensing 
and publicity. Only twelve (America 
not included) of the necessary fourteen 
nations have ratified the agreement, 
and it remains ineffective. 

In May, France submitted to the 
World Disarmament Conference a plan 
for quotas limiting manufacture or im- 
portation of arms and munitions for 
each country. So far the proposal’s 
only results have been rising produc- 
tion curves in munitions plants. 


GERMANY: Dramatic Search 
For Enemies Staged By Nazis 


One of the biggest police raids in his- 
tory was staged in Germany last week. 

At noon one day, trains jarred to 
a halt on every main line in the coun- 
try. Simultaneously, throughout Ger- 
many, traffic stopped on city streets 
and motor roads. Soon they were tan- 
gles of automobiles, wagons, trucks, 
carriages, and motorcycles. 

Into the trains and traffic tangles 
stamped police and auxiliaries by the 
thousand-—regular police, secret police, 
railroad police, and Nazi Storm Troop- 
ers. Quickly they ran through clothes, 
luggage and belongings. In three- 
quarters of an hour the search was 


completed, traffic again in motion. 

Results were small. The nation-wide 
dragnet evidently was designed to snare 
couriers carrying messages for Com- 
munist and other anti-Nazi factions. 
If any were captured, the fact was not 
revealed. 

The police were obliged to content 
themselves with their demonstration of 
efficiency and their haul of gun toters, 
fugitives, possessors of illegal printed 
matter, and drivers with defective li- 
censes. 


The Nazis still fear or pretend to fear 
Germany’s Communists, who have been 
driven underground but not yet into 
oblivion. Last week they prided them- 
selves on their discovery of Communist 
arms depots and a secret Communist 
organization in the industrial Ruhr. 
Some 250 persons were arrested as 
Communists Saturday. 

The Nazis gave their anti-Commu- 
nist campaign a novel twist. Because 
someone chopped down an oak tree 
planted on Berlin’s Tempelhof flying 
field in President von Hindenburg’s 
honor, Communists in Prussian concen- 
tration camps were deprived of their 
dinners for three days. 


Nazi Babies: Sterilization of Unfit 
Decreed to Make Race More Sturdy 


Like racial purity, individual fitness 
is a cardinal Nazi ideal. Nazi leaders 
demand better babies as well as more 
babies. 

“Modern humanitarianism which al- 
lows the weak and degenerate to prop- 
agate their kind is nothing less than 
cruelty to the nation,’ Minister of the 
Interior Frick recently declared. 

Hence in Germany last week the 
question of sterilizing undesirables, 
which has aroused long and bitter con- 
troversy in many other nations, was 
settled with a stroke of the pen. The 
Hitler Cabinet simply promulgated a 
law declaring who shall be sterilized 
and what the legal procedure shall be. 
Under the law come sufferers from 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
St. Vitus Dance, alcoholism, blindness, 
and deafness who are likely to trans- 
mit them to their offspring. 

Hereditary Hygiene Courts connected 
with District Courts will make the 
decisions in sterilization cases. Above 
them will be a Court of Appeals. 

Petitions requesting sterilization may 
be submitted by the patient himself, 
by his guardian, or by a director of a 
hospital or asylum in which he may be 
confined. 

The law, which will take effect Jan. 
1, exempts neither males nor females. 
The patient’s consent is unnecessary. 

Contrary to a _ widespread belief, 
sterilization does not impair the pa- 
tient’s sexual life. It simply removes 
the power of procreation. 

Nor is the operation either danger- 
ous or painful. Generally for males it 
is vasectomy, or excision of the sper- 
matic duct. For females it is salpin- 
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INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Two Leading American Bankers, Who Testified at Recent Senate Investigations, Take Vacations in England. 
J. P. Morgan Arrives at Southampton, Ready for Grouse Shooting. Otto Kahn Steps Into His Car at London 


ACME INTERNATIONAL 
Japanese Reserves Leave Tokyo to Colonize Puppet State Gandhi Takes His Morning Sun Bath on a Poona House- 
of Manchukuo. They are Called “Armed Emigrants” top, Preparing for New Civil Disobedience Campaign 


# A sts Tacks <5 : 
INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 

The World’s Largest Drydock, at Southampton, England, Was Opened Prince of Wales at Dedication of 

Last Week by King George. It is Big Enough to Hold a 100,000-Ton Ship Masonic Peace Memorial in London 
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gectomy, or excision of a Fallopian 
tube. 

Denmark was the first country to 
adopt a sterilization law. Germany is 
the first large country. 

In the United States there are steril- 
ization laws in 27 States and more 
than 15,000 operations have been per- 
formed under them. 


BRITAIN: Empire Unites In 


Plan To Form Economic Unit 


Throughout the World Economic 
Conference, Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, had 
quarters in the Science Museum, ad- 
joining the meeting hall. 

There, delegates of the United King- 
dom and the British dominions often 
gathered to thresh out differences. 

There they gathered again, immedi- 
ately after the conference. recessed, 
and held a 90-minute secret session. 

The upshot was a statement signed 
by delegates of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and South Africa. It endorsed a com- 
mon policy of raising price levels for 
the various countries of the Empire 
and stabilizing exchange rates among 
them in the interests of trade. 


In short, the delegates would bind 
the parts of the Empire into a single 
economic and financial unit. Its basis 
would be sterling. It would be inde- 
pendent of gold currencies and of the 
dollar alike. The delegates emphasize 
“the fact that the United Kingdom 
Government has no commitments to 
other countries regarding the future 
management of sterling.” 

The effect of the British declaration 


is to create another bloc of nations ~ 


similar to the gold bloc led by France. 
It is designed as a temporary measure 
pending the restoration of a “satis- 
factory” international gold standard. 

Despite disagreements between the 
dominions and the mother country dur- 
ing the conference, their delegates 
proved their ability to cooperate at its 
close. If their proposals are realized in 
practice, the British Commonwealth 
will again have demonstrated its es- 
sential unity. 


British Briefs: 
In Commons as “Glorious Citizen” 


EINSTEIN: Dressed in a white lin- 
en suit, Prof. Albert Einstein sat in the 
gallery of the House of Commons last 
week and heard himself extolled. 

On the floor of the House, his friend 
and host, Comdr. Oliver Locker-Lamp- 
son, espousing a bill extending the priv- 
ilege of citizenship in Palestine to Jews 
from Germany, rebuked the Nazis for 
mistreating Einstein and referred to 
him as a “glorious citizen.” Members 
broke into cheers. ’ 

Professor Einstein was impressed by 
Britain’s love of personal liberty. “I 
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drink it in everywhere,” he said. 


SCOTLAND YARD: Just before 
Professor Einstein returned to Belgium 
he had another chance to see love of 
liberty. 

For two hours, dropping other busi- 
ness, members of the House denounced 
the abuse of a young flying officer by 
detectives from Scotland Yard. 

The officer, the House heard, was 
stopped on his way to a London hotel 
early one morning by three detectives 
who twisted his arm, pulled his tie into 
a tight knot around his neck, and 
dragged him along the street. 

Fearing they were bandits, he had at 
first refused to accompany them. Later, 
after being questioned at the station, 
he was released. 

M. P.’s, indignant over the incident, 
grew furious when Sir John Gilmour, 
Home Secretary, sought to explain it 
away. Their roar of protest shook the 











INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Einstein Saw Liberty in Britain 


rafters. The bland Home Secretary, 
howled down, backed down and prom- 
ised an investigation. 


DRY DOCK: Massed choirs sang 
“Rule Britannia” on the shore at South- 
ampton. Up the harbor steamed Bri- 
tannia, the royal yacht, straight into 
the world’s largest dry dock, breaking 
a ribbon across the entrance. 

Saluting, the King walked down a 
gangway, accompanied by Queen Mary 
and the Duke and Duchess of York. 

The crowd cheered, the chairman of 
the Southern Railway, which built the 
dock at a cost of $6,250,000, made a 
welcoming address, the King delivered 
a speech, the Queen poured a goblet of 
empire wine into the structure, christen- 
ing it the King George V Graving Dock, 
and the royal yacht steamed out again. 

The dock had been formally opened. 
It is 1,200 feet long, and can be made 
1,486 feet long if necessary. It can hold 
a vessel of 100,000 tons, though for 
many years, at least, it will not. 








When Britain’s 73,000-ton Cunarder, 
534, for which the dock was constructed, 
is completed it will be the largest in the 
world, unless France completes the 75,- 
000-ton Normandie first. 


AUSTRIA: Determined Nazis 
Have Bad Luck With Swastikas 


The Nazi drive to dominate Austria, 
despite the opposition of the Dollfuss 
government, is producing oddities as 
well as violence. 

Last week, for naming his fox terrier 
after the undersized Chancellor, a 
prominent lawyer of Innsbruck, Nazi 
stronghold, was fined and sentenced to 
a month in jail. 


Forbidden to use ordinary means of 
propaganda, Austrian Nazis are paint- 
ing swastikas on milestones, walls, and 
other conspicuous surfaces. A huge 
hooked cross, splashed across a cliff 
facing Innsbruck, greeted Chancellor 
Dollfuss when he arrived to address a 
meeting. 

In Linz a locomotive pulled into the 
station one morning painted with swas- 
tikas from cab to front bumper. The 
engineer said they had been applied 
while he was looking somewhere else. 

Even Germany, where an intoxicated 
pianist got a four-month jail term for 
spitting on a linden tree dedicated to 
Hitler, must have blinked at the sen- 
tence given one Austrian workingman. 
He got three weeks for having a swas- 
tika shaved on his scalp. 


ITALY: Mussolini, “Too Busy 
To Grow Old,” Reaches 50 





Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of 
War, Minister of the Interior, Minister 
of Corporations, celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday Saturday. It was nearly eleven 
years since the Fascist march on Rome 
and the telephone call to a Milan news- 
paper office from the King‘s adjutant 
which drew him to a dictatorship. 

The subservient Italian press would 
have been splashed with panegyrics 
Saturday if Il Duce had not forbidden 
them. Mussolini hates birthdays, hates 
the necessity of growing old. Though 
he is fond of little Fabbrizio, his daugh- 
ter Edda’s son, he has enjoined the 
Italian press from referring to him as 
a grandfather. 

“I’m too busy to grow old,” he de- 
clares. 

Busy he certainly is. Tanned, rugged, 
hearty, he has lost little of his terrific 
energy. Baldness and graying temples 
betray advancing years, but there is 
more poetry than truth in the jingle: 


He started with a scowl 
And he ended with a jowl. 


Mussolini works ten hours a day. He 
swims in the Summer, races his horse 
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over hurdles in the early morning, rides 
a motorcycle, and drives his car at 
breakneck speed, obeying his own ad- 
monition: “Live dangerously.” 

He spent his birthday quietly at Pre- 
dappio, where he was born, the son of 
a school teacher and a village black- 
smith. With his family, he drove to a 
nearby town to place a wreath on the 
tomb of his brother Arnaldo. 

Arnaldo was his only intimate. Now 
he has none. He seems to distrust friend- 
ships; he does not appear in society, 
and he is standoffish even to those who 
see him daily. 

Six attempts have been made to as- 
sassinate him since he became Pre- 
mier. He has never been seriously in- 
jured, however, though a bullet fired 
by a demented Englishwoman did nick 
his nose. 


INDIA: Gandhi Again Jailed On 


“Fresh and Sacred Mission” 


Last month the Indian Congress 
party voted to continue its campaign of 
civil disobedience until an “honorable” 
settlement had been reached by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and the British Viceroy. 

The Viceroy, however, refused to 
see Gandhi to discuss peace terms un- 
til the campaign had been uncondition- 
ally abandoned. 

Gandhi thereupon announced a “fresh 
and sacred mission.” To further it, he 
disbanded his “Ashram,” or college of 
followers, four miles from Ahmedabad, 
in central India, gave his library to 
the Ahmedabad municipal government 
and his sacred cows to a charitable 
society. 


When thousands had lost everything 
to achieve independence for India, he 
declared, it was his duty to surrender 
everything dearest to him. 

The nature of his mission was soon 
revealed. It was to march from village 
to village, accompanied by thirty-two 
men and women followers, pleading the 
cause of the “individual” disobedience 
which he had urged his party to adopt 
in place of the mass disobedience they 
had once employed. 

He did not expect to see his cam- 
paign fulfilled. Jailed for sixteen 
months during the mass campaign for 
home rule, he expected to be jailed 
again. 


At seven o’clock Sunday evening he 
began his customary twenty-four-hour 
period of silence, having previously 
prepared his affairs for imprisonment 
or the start of his march. 

“If our sacrifice is pure,” he declared, 
“it will generate the power for putting 
India within the reach of independ- 
ence.” 

His sacrifice was never made. At 
1:40 Tuesday morning Gandhi and his 
wife were arrested under a law permit- 
ting the incarceration of anyone “about 
to act in a manner prejudicial to pub- 
lic safety.” 
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FORD: Father of “Tin Lizzie” 
On Route 70 of Road of Life 


Henry Ford was 70 years old last 
Sunday. 

To reach Route 70 took intelligent 
driving, hard driving, sometimes per- 
ilous driving. There were barriers in 
the road, signaling strange detours. 
But there he is, and how he got there 
is laid down in the following Roadmap 
of Henry Ford. 


START: A farm outside little Dear- 
born, Mich. There Henry was born to 
William, Irish immigrant, and Mary 
Litogot Ford, Pennsylvania Dutch. 
There he went to grade school until he 
was 15, when he left for Detroit to put- 
ter around machine shops. 


ROUTE 25: Married toClara J. Bry- 
ant, farm girl from near Dearborn. In 
and out of jobs, Ford tinkered with 
machinery, repaired watches, bicycles. 
First news of the “horseless carriage,” 
which occasionally terrified farmers’ 
teams on the roads about Detroit, fas- 
cinated him. 


ROUTE 30: Through tree-shaded 
streets of small-town Detroit, with 
young Ford at the lever, rattled his 





Henry Ford Turns 70 


first “horseless carriage” (see cover) 
—a tricycle driven by a one-cylinder 
engine, quick to break down, easy to 
repair. Three years later he sold it for 
$200, meantime building more, trying 
to get some one to finance marketing 
the strange contraptions. Then, as 
now, the engine held the center of the 
picture. His first motor was built on 
a board over the kitchen sink in the 
Ford home, where Mrs. Ford poured 
drops of gasoline or naphtha into it to 





supply fuel. 


ROUTE 36: The Detroit Automobile 
Company was formed with Henry Ford 
chief engineer. It succeeded eventu- 
ally, became the Cadillac Company; 
but Ford, unwilling to work for others, 
resigned and resolved to go it alone. 


ROUTE 40: Friends and relatives of 
the Fords—the Dodge brothers, run- 
ning a little machine shop, James Cou- 
zens, clerk in a Detroit coal yard— 
somehow between them scraped up 
$28,000, started the Ford Motor Co., 
with Ford president. He became 
president with one fixed idea from 
which, despite detours, he has never 
deviated: Give people, like himself, like 
the small mechanics and farmers all 
about him, a cheap car, “to get you 
there and get you back,” with no lugs, 
no beauty, a black standardized vehicle. 


ROUTE 45: Disputes inside and out- 
side the fast-growing factory abruptly 
stopped. Those who had disagreed 
with the president’s tight-lipped, per- 
sistent stick-to-it-iveness were forced 
out. Ford had been saving money, 
now had 51% of the company’s stock, 
was boss indeed. There were breaks 
with his associates; fights with other 
manufacturers, with owners of the Sel- 
den patent who warned prospective 
Ford buyers they would be subject to 
prosecution. Not until 1910 did the 
courts finally decide Ford’s engine did 
not infringe the Selden patent. At- 
tacks on him made Ford more deter- 
mined than ever to plow the lone fur- 
row. 


ROUTE 50: The plant at Highland 
Park sprawled lustily, sprouted new 
stacks, thundered with speeded-up pro- 
duction. Even so, it lagged behind om- 
niverous appetites for the “Tin Lizzie,” 
the “Flivver,” the “Jitney.” A myriad 
jokes gave lucrative publicity to Ford. 
But under the crescendo of belts, con- 
veyors, muttered the ominous note of 
revolt. 

Men tending machines, putting nut 
657 on bolt 934, following the ever- 
hastening pace of assembly lines, dull 
of brain, dead of spirit, falling asleep 
on the street cars that took them home, 
quit the plant, cursed Ford and all his 
works. Ford turnover was 100, 200 
per cent. How to stop it? Pay them 
more. Keep them on the job with in- 
creased wages. Jan. 5, 1914 the na- 
tion’s newspapers astounded readers 
by publishing: “Five Dollars a Day 
Minimum Wage Announced by Henry 
Ford.” Reporters, envisaging a new 
type of American businessman, boarded 
trains for Detroit. Was this what 
“mass production” meant? High 
wages? Cheap things? Overnight, 
Ford became spokesman, guide, prophet 
for industry’s New Era. Then and there 
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began modern standardization of men 
and machines, good-pay, low-priced 
goods, the “American Omen.” A week 
later men rioted before the Highland 
Park gates, fighting to get jobs under 
the new scale. From the Ford plant, 
firemen turned streams of icy water on 
them, Detroit police clubbed them. 


DETOUR 1: In parts of the Middle 
West in 1914, it was still “sissy” to 
smoke cigarettes. Thomas A. Edison, 
John Burroughs, and Henry Ford 
turned from cars, electricity, and 
chickadees to talk of cigarettes. Edi- 
son said no one in his employ was al- 
lowed to smoke “coffin nails.” Ford, 
struck by the idea that cigarettes cut 
efficiency, got out a pamphlet, “The 
Case Against the Little White Slaver.” 
He printed hundreds of thousands, for- 
bade cigarette smoking in any of his 
plants. Percival Hill, president of the 
American Tobacco Company, chal- 
lenged Ford to name a brand so that a 
libel suit could settle the matter. Ford 
named no names but kept up the at- 
tack until the roaring guns in Europe 
drowned him out. 


DETOUR 2: War is waste. It is foe 
to work. Ford was against it, against 
“preparedness,” against all forms of 
militarism. Madame Rosika Schwim- 
mer came to America in 1915 from a 
peace conference of women at the 
Hague, full of plans to stop the fight- 
ing. She read a Ford advertisement 
against war, interviewed Ford, sold 
him the idea of a neutral “continuous 
mediation” commission ready at any 
time to bring peace. Mme. Schwimmer 
with Louis P. Lochner of the Carnegie 
Peace Endowment persuaded Ford to 
come East. After an unsatisfactory 
interview with President Wilson, Ford 
hired a steamship to take delegates 
abroad to “get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas, never to go 
back.” He was inedeadly earnest. At 
Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 4, 1915, a bizarre 
crew of pacifists, anti-cigarette smok- 
ers, anti-Sabbatarians, Governor Hanna 
of North Dakota, bibulous reporters, 
set sail for Norway headed by Ford, 
radiant with optimism. 

Taking its cue from the newspaper 
humorists, the nation roared with mirth 
over this quixotic voyage of the “Ark 
of Peace.” The Ark was out for four 
tempestuous days when word of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s message to Congress ad- 
vocating preparedness came over the 
wireless. Then, to the glee of the cor- 
respondents, “mutiny” broke out, pa- 
triots on one side, pacifists on the other. 
When the ship reached Norway, Ford 
was seriously ill, the peace delegates 
were estranged, the expedition was an 
international joke. Ford took the next 
boat back to America. 


ROUTE 53: Despite the collapse of 
the Ark, Ford kept up anti-war propa- 
ganda, was called “an* anarchist” by 
The Chicago 


Tribune, which he 








promptly sued for libel. But as soon as 
this country joined the Allies, Ford 
turned his factory over to the manu- 
facture of Eagle Boats—small sub- 
marine-chasers—one-man tanks, Lib- 
erty Motors, helmets, gas masks. 

In 1918, Ford, his son Edsel, others 
in the Ford family, held 58%% of 
Ford Motor Co. stock. The Dodge 
Brothers brought suit to compel Ford 
to declare a dividend from the surplus 
of $175,242,728. A series of bitterly 


contested law-suits followed. Ford lost. 
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his conviction was reversed. But he 
resigned from his seat in the Senate. 
James Couzens, once Ford’s partner, 
took his place. 


ROUTE 58: An exodus of the Old 
Guard from the Highland Park plant. 
Out went Frank L. Klingensmith, vice 
president and treasurer, Charles A. 
Brownell, advertising manager, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, production man. 
Model T was not moving fast enough. 
Then the business clouds lifted. On 












































KEYSTONE 


Barney Oldfield, Henry Ford and an Early Speedster 


In 1919 he said he and Edsel would 
withdraw, make a new car to compete 
with Model T. Frightened minority 
stockholders dumped Ford stock. Ed- 
sel bought it up. The Dodge Brothers 
got $27,000,000 for their holdings, Cou- 
zens just $37,000,000. The company was 
now 100% Fordized. 


DETOUR 3: During the hot Sum- 
mer of 1919 a legal burlesque, the libel 
suit of Mr. Ford against the Tribune, 
was staged in Mt. Clemens, outside De- 
troit. The climax came when Mr. Ford 
took the stand. “Have there been any 
revolutions in this country, Mr. Ford?” 
“One in 1812.” “Do you know of any 
great traitors?” “No.” “Who was 
Benedict Arnold?” “He was a writer.” 
“There is an impression, Mr. Ford, that 
you cannot read.” “I don’t care. I 
read slowly, but I can read all right.” 
The jury awarded damages to the plain- 
tiff of 6 cents, $50 costs. 


DETOUR 4: Wealthy Truman H. 
Newberry in 1920 defeated Ford for a 
seat in the United States Senate, giving 
the Republicans a majority of two in 
the upper house. Ford, still smarting 
from the Tribune trial, put a pack of 
detectives to ferret Senator Newberry’s 
campaign expense. A mass of evi- 
dence was exhumed showing that New- 
berry spent far more than the $3,750 
allowed him by law. He and 135 of his 
supporters were indicted. Newberry 
was convicted and sentenced to two 
years in Leavenworth. He appealed, 


May 10, 1921, 4,083 cars came off the 
belt. Ford, a month later, told how he 
foiled Wall Street, anxious to lend him 
money. He had closed his plant for 
inventory, saved wages, shifted the fi- 
nancial burden of the depression of ’20 
to supply houses and retail dealers. 


DETOUR 5: Buying his native 
town’s Dearborn Independent, Ford 
suddenly unlcosed in its columns a vit- 
riolic attack on “international Jews.” 
He based this on a set of “protocols,” 
forged documents purporting to show 
a vast plot against all established or- 
ders on the part of the Jews. In the 
January 1922 issue, the campaign was 
dropped with “An Address to the Gen- 
tiles.” Aaron Sapiro (see page 7). 
cooperative organizer, meantime 
brought suit against Ford. Settled out 
of court with an apology and $106,000, 
including costs. 


ROUTE 63: In 1923 the Model T 
Ford reached its zenith, when 7,000 cars 
were produced daily. In 1924 the ten- 
millionth Ford appeared; in 1927 the 
fifteen-millionth. “Tin Lizzies,” as 
they were affectionately and derisively 
called, clattered the world over. Yet, 
Lizzie was dying. New tastes de- 
manded new cars, and Tin Lizzie had 
allowed herself to get far behind the 
times. In May, 1927 the vast Ford mo- 
tor works, with ramifications from 
Auckland to Iceland, closed down. 
Model T was dead. In November, 1927, 
after retooling plants at fabulous ex- 
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pense, the new Model A Ford, a distant 
relative of the old Lizzie, made its de- 
but, amid intense publicity furore. 
Meanwhile, supremacy in the cheap car 
field, traditionally a Ford monopoly, 
had slipped away to rivals. 


ROUTE 69: After nearly four years 
of depression, Michigan’s banks began 
to crack, were ordered closed. Unem- 
ployed rioted before Ford’s gates. 
Workers struck in plants supplying 
Ford parts. A new strange world or- 
der, challenging the tenets of mass pro- 
duction, rose before the eyes of the 
lank, gray-haired man in his Highland 
Park domain. 


ROUTE 70: The Ford anniversary 
year. Ford’s seventieth birthday. Forty 
years since he made his first engine 
go. Thirty years since the organization 
of The Ford Motor Co. Today, 
as Ford walks through the Adminis- 
tration Building, a mile from the main 
offices in Dearborn, to his workshop, 
he passes a print shop where they are 
running off copies of old time dance 
favorites; he strides through a room 
hung with chandeliers, lighting fixtures 
of all sorts from the days of gas-light 
to the trickiest devices for indirect 
lighting; then a room given up to his 
collection of organs and pianos; he 
looks into the dance hall, rich with an- 
tique furniture; he enters his own 
office. It is a contrast to the spic and 
span surroundings of Edsel nearby. 
It is cluttered. Yonder is the first en- 
gine. On his desk are dictionaries to 
be presented to friends. On the floor 
and window sills are toy trains, auto 
models, typical 1933 children’s play- 
things destined for the many children 
who are his neighbors. 

Ford talks eagerly nowadays about 
his new plans for the decentralization 
of industry—sending the parts out to 
the workers, keeping the workers out 
of the cities. Of the National Recov- 
ery Act, he says that he has been mak- 
ing and living a code since 1903. He 
doesn’t like to talk about birthdays. 
They remind him of all the work that 
calls so imperatively to be done. The 
work ahead. He feels that everything 
that has been done is merely prepara- 
tion for that. He is eager to get on 
with it. “Life,” he said once, “is work, 
and when work is over, there is nothing 
to do but wait for death to take you 
away.” 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 


As Reflected in the News 


MARRIED: Miss Helen Coolidge, 
daughter of United States Senator 
Marcus A. Coolidge, was married to 
Henry Hines Woodring, first Assistant 
Secretary of War, former Governor of 
Kansas, at Fitchburg, Mass., last week. 
A string quartet, consisting of two sons 
and two daughters of United States 
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Senator Felix Hebert of Rhode Island, 
played the bridal chorus. 


MEMORIAL: New York Commu- 
nists, mostly women, raised their fists 
in the Red salute and sang the Inter- 
nationale as an urn, containing the 
ashes of Rose Pastor Stokes, was car- 
ried through their midst last week. 
Mrs. Stokes, who died in Germany, 
June 20, was one of two women Com- 
munist leaders to die recently. The 
other was Clara Zetkin. 


DIVORCE: John Ringling, owner of 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey 
Circus, announced last week at his 
home at Sarasota, Fla., that he was 
suing his wife for divorce on the 
grounds of mental cruelty.. The Ring- 
lings were married at Jersey City, N. J., 
in 1930. Both had been married be- 
fore. Mrs. Ringling is the daughter of 
James W. Haag, wealthy New Jersey 
manufacturer. 


DIED: The “Silent Giant” of Japan, 
five-foot General Nobuyoshi Muto, died 
last week of jaundice in Changchun, 
capital of Manchukuo. 

After a brilliant military record of 
over 40 years, he was dispatched to 
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John Ringling and His Wife 


Manchuria by his Emperor to hew out 
a new State for Japan. A testament 
to his success was the fact that a year 
ago his country made him virtual dic- 
tator of Manchukuo. 


BIRTHDAY: George Bernard Shaw 
celebrated his 27th birthday last week. 
This, however, was by his own calen- 
dar, which places the Irish playwright 
50 years in advance of the times. 

Chagrined when the press called to 
ask for a statement on his 77th, he ob- 
served: “The last celebration of my 
birthday was when I was 70 and it’s 
not decent to remind people of their 
birthday after they have passed that 


age.” 
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TENNIS: Davis Cup Play Ends 
in Excitement, Groans, Glory 


Years ago when he-men like Jim Cor- 
bett and Knute Rockne discovered that 
tennis was an exciting, thrilling game, 
they sneaked out to hidden spots when- 
ever they played. They preferred not 
to be “sissies,’”’ and that was what their 
pals and admirers called those who pat- 
ted a soft ball across a net. 

Last week-end’s matches at the Ro- 
land Garros Stadium, Paris, not only 
resulted in England’s first Davis Cup 
victory since 1912, but indicated that 
international tennis stars can be 
knocked out and injured as readily as 
boxers and football players. 


Fred Perry, wearing a white jockey 
cap, and Bunny Austin in shorts, were 
England’s dying gladiators. Henri Co- 
chet and young Andre Merlin gave all 
for France. After three days of ex- 
hausting play England won the 1933 
world tennis emblem, three matches to 
two. 

Frenchmen had lumps in _ their 
throats as they saw it handed to Her- 
bert Roper Barrett, non-playing Eng- 
lish Captain. Hé bowed graciously, 
grasped it firmly in both hands, and 
fondled it tenderly. 

Perry topped Cochet in the first 
singles match, 8-10, 6-4, 8-6, 3-6, 6-1. 
The heat was scorching, and Perry 
fainted when he reached the dressing 
room. Cochet said he was deaf for 
hours afterward, the result either of the 
din made by pleading French specta- 
tors or of nervous fatigue. 

As Perry and Cochet were recover- 
ing, Austin easily defeated Merlin. Aus- 
tin won 6-3, 6-4, 6-0, and left the court 
fresh. Merlin was feeble but physically 
sound. 


Nor were there arfy¥ casualties in the 
doubles duel the next day. England 
practically conceded it to France by 
withdrawing Perry, expecting that a 
rest would make him more effective in 
the final singles match. Borotra and 
Jacques Brugnon, famotis French pair, 
led Patrick Hughes and H. G. N. Lee, 
of England, 6-3, 8-6; 6-2. 

The third day, Cochet brought the 
score to 2-all by defeating Austin 5-7, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. Both players were 
weak at the finish. During the match 
Austin sprained his shoulder reaching 
for a low ball, but he refused to de- 
fault. Cochet, usually phlegmatic, re- 
sponded to patriotic cries. When he 
wavered out of the stadium after the 
match, he was gasping crazily. 

The final and deciding match between 
Perry and Merlin was hard on both 
men. At the start Perry was upset by 
the hostile attitude of the crowd. Final- 
ly Merlin, after gaining an imposing 
lead, spent his energy and became lan- 
guid. Perry survived, 4-6, 8-6, 6-2, 7-5. 
But none of the French or English 
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players have yet learned to tire as 
dramatically as Ellsworth Vines of the 
United States. Two weeks ago playing 
against Perry, he fainted with one point 
to go. 


Sea Bright: Shields Defeats Mangin; 
Sarah Palfrey Beats Helen Jacobs 


On English turf in Sea Bright, N. J., 
Frank X. Shields (see cover) indicated 
once again last week that some day he 
may be national champion. Smooth as 
were the grassy courts, once part of a 
cricket field in England, they were no 
more flawless than the drives and chops 
that Shields swept past Gregory Mangin 
to gain a leg on the Sea Bright Bowl, 
6-1, 6-3, 6-1. 

Shields stole the limelight from 
Frankie Parker, knickered 17-year-old 
star, whose tennis victories this Sum- 
mer have made him the big drawing 
card of the Eastern tournaments. Man- 
gin, with sparkling overhead smashes, 
eliminated Parker in the semi-finals, 
6-3, 7-5. 

Sarah Palfrey, the girl whom Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody picked four years 
ago as her successor, won the women’s 
trophy from Miss Helen Jacobs, 6-1, 
2-6, 7-5. Miss Jacobs, whose physician 
told her she was too ill to play, prob- 
ably was not at her best, but even so, 
Miss Palfrey, ranked at number 7, 
showed that she may yet live up to 
Mrs. Moody’s prediction. 


BASEBALL: New Managers To 
Revive Jaded St. Louis Fans 


The spirit of St. Louis, if baseball 
interest is an accurate barometer, is 
sometimes exuberant, more often cool. 
When either of the local teams is 
high up in the pennant race, Sports- 
man’s Park is filled with capacity 
crowds. But scarcely anyone goes out 
to the ball games when the teams are 
mediocre or poor. 

This year attendance has fallen prac- 
tically to nothing because both the 
Cardinals and the Browns have 
slumped badly. Last week owners of 
both clubs appointed new managers, 
hoping to get better results. Frankie 
Frisch replaced Gabby Street as the 
Cardinals’ pilot, and Rogers Hornsby 
(see cover) was transformed from a 
Cardinal pinch-hitter into the Browns’ 
manager. 


Sam Breadon, owner of the Cardi- 
nals, always likes to change horses in 
mid-stream. Frisch is his sixth man- 
ager in eight years. Baseball men have 
said: “Finish first for Breadon, and 
you have just done your job. He may 
fire you anyhow. Finish second, and 
you’re a failure.” 

Breadon expects Frisch to build up 
the Cardinals’ morale and win the 
National .League pennant, then the 
World Series. At second base Frisch 
is still the best in baseball, but total 
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baldness has affected his style of play. 
Whenever he used to run fast, his cap 
flew off. Now it stays on. 

Phil Ball, owner of the Browns, has 
watched his team make a much worse 
showing than the Cardinals for years, 
without getting the habit of blaming 
managers. He stood financial reverses 
which would have driven Wrigley or 
Ruppert out of baseball. But last week 
he jumped at the chance of signing up 
Hornsby to pilot the Browns out of the 
cellar. 

Hornsby was readily traded by 
Breadon, who decided the aging star 
and Frisch, natural enemies, had best 
be separated. Other National League 
clubs, aware of the feuds which Horns- 
by incites wherever he goes, consented 
to pass on to the American League one 
of the game’s most colorful players. 


Even if Frisch and Hornsby fail to 
build up their teams as gate attrac- 
tions, a small section of the grandstand 
in Sportsman’s Park will continue to 
be filled. There a band of rabid women 
rooters, loyal and excitable in defeat 
or victory, arm themselves with pop 
bottles and heckle opposing players. 
They remind baseball historians that 
the first women fans belonged to St. 
Louis. Today they are the most in- 
tense supporters of the Cardinals and 
Browns. They gather in greatest num- 
ber once a week on Ladies’ Day, when 
admission is free. 


®@ One of the Cardinal pitchers was in- 
spired by the appointment of Frisch. 
Last Sunday, Dizzy Dean struck out 
seventeen Chicago Cubs in-a game at 
St. Louis, bettering the modern strike- 
out record of sixteen held by Christy 
Mathewson, Frank Kahn, Rube Wad- 
dell, and Nap Rucker. Dean is the 
Lanky Texan who catches wrong trains 
and says he wishes he were in the 
American League so he could face puny 
hitters like Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig. 


YACHTING: Dorade, American 


Yawl, Again Wins Fastnet Race 


Dorade has often made her crew 
happy in the past three years, but she 
has never made them comfortable. 
Olin J. Stephens 2d designed the nar- 
row 38-foot yawl for speed, sacrificing 
living conveniences. But his brother, 
Roderick Stephens Jr., and C. Sherman 
Hoyt, Porter Buck, Everett Endt, and 
David Leson, who sailed the boat to 
victory in the 720-mile Fastnet Cup 
Race from Cowes to Fastnet Rock, Ire- 
land, last week, made yachting history 
and had no complaints. 


Winner of the Fastnet race two years 
ago, Dorade’s victory this year was a 
surprise. Storms and rough seas are 
so frequently encountered on the course 
that no boat is expected to take the cup 
more than once. 

Other races which Dorade has won 
since 1931 are: the Newport-Plymouth, 








England Ocean Race; the New London- 
Bermuda Race, and the Cornfield Light 
Vessel event on Long Isiand Sound. 
Hoyt, a veteran yachtsman, whose opin- 
ion is respected by all sailors, says Dor- 
ade is an unusually fast boat, but much 
of the credit for victories must go to 
the crew, the most courageous and able 
with which he has ever gone to sea. 


SPORT SHORTS: Lazy Horse 
Would Rather Sleep Than Eat 


LAZIEST HORSE: Sunwood, Mrs. 
A. L. Haskell’s thoroughbred, sleeps 
eighteen hours a day and munches hay 
the six hours he is awake. His train- 
ers say he prefers to sleep more, but 
they won’t let him. They pull his mane 
and jump on his back until finally he 
reluctantly arises. Last week they en- 
tered him in a race at Empire City 
track, N. Y., and he finished third. 

The horse is good looking and has a 
genial disposition except when he is 
awakened. His laziness is traced to a 
severe accident suffered when a pony. 
Mrs. Haskell feared he might die and 
pampered him like a backward child. 
He learned to enjoy rest and hate ex- 
ercise. Now his kind owner believes 
he is too mature to change his habits. 


@ Other owners and trainers, whose 
horses have too much pep, make them 
drowsy with hypodermic needles. Gov- 
ernment secret service men announced 
last week that efforts to clean up dope 
rings revealed that at least 200 Ameri- 
can race horses had been the victims 
of narcotic injections in the past eight 
months. A Chicago grand jury is con- 
sidering the evidence of these charges 
this week. 


BOXING: Max Schmeling and his 
bride, Anny Ondra, are in a pugilistic 
mood. They aren’t planning to swing 
fists at each other, but Mrs. Schmeling 
wants to see America, and she knows 
her husband can more than pay for the 
trip if he fights once or twice while 
they are honeymooning here. Max likes 
the idea, and promoters are hoping to 
arrange a bout with Jack Sharkey in 
New York City, Dec. 8; another with 
Max Baer in Los Angeles sometime in 
February. 


LONGEST FLIGHT: All marks for 
free-style flight shooting were shattered 
last Sunday when Curtis Hill, of Day- 
ton, O. shot his twenty-eight-inch ar- 
row 503 yards 2 feet 4% inches in the 
closing event of the forty-fourth an- 
nual Ohio State Archery Tournament 
at the Mariemont Athletic Field, Cin- 
cinnati. 

In setting the new world record for 
free-style fiight shooting, Hill used a 
foot-power or stirrup type bow, with 
125 to 130 pound pull to the full draw. 
It was made by Mr. Hill of Ohio Osage 
orange wood. The arrow used is of 
Norwegian pine, with about 290 grains. 
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ACME INTERNATIONAL 


Fred Perry, No. 1 Man in the British Capture of the The 38-Foot Yawl Dorade, Which Won the 720-Mile 
Davis Cup. He Defeated Cochet and Merlin of France Race From Cowes to Fastnet Rock, Ireland, Last Week 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Louis Bobbs, a Motorcyclist, Conquers a Bull at Carnival in Mazatlan, Mexico. Bullfighting, 
Though Socially Frowned Upon in Mexico, Has Become the Popular Sandlot Sport of the Country 


WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 


American Team Wins Schwab Trophy in Contract Bridge Match With Winooka, Australian Horse, Beat 
England at Selfridge. Ely Culbertson, U. S. Captain, is at the Left Hueu in Match Race at Tanforan 
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OIL INDUSTRY: Big Man Fights Little Man, 








Third Group Opposes Both, Confusing Code-Making 


“Oil is where you find it,” runs an 
adage of prospectors. Last Saturday 
President Roosevelt found it at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., when he arrived there for 
his vacation. 

It came from an explosion in the 
$12,000,000,000 petroleum industry, long 
seething in a cauldron of “hot oil.” 

In Washington, where oil men were 
code-drafting, three warring groups 
sniped at each other, and Labor added 
to the turmoil. 


RIFT: James A. Moffett, senior vice 
president and director of the $2,000,- 
000,000 Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
was called on the carpet by Walter C. 
Teagle, president of Standard since 
1917. President Roosevelt invited 
Moffett to serve on General Johnson’s 
Industrial Advisory Committee of 
nine, which Teagle headed. One Stand- 
ard Oil man was enough, thought 
Teagle, and told Moffett to refuse to 
serve or resign from the company. 
Moffett, holding the Federal appoint- 
ment “the equivalent of a command,” 
resigned. 

This seemed a curious act for a man 
whose salary was $100,000 a year, 
whose stockholdings were large, and 
whose father had served 43 years with 
the company. But the cause of the 
rift lay deeper than a job on a Fed- 
eral committee. For nearly a year his 
liberal ideas on Federal intervention 
in the oil business, particularly price- 
fixing, put him at odds with Teagle 
and other conservative officials. When 
William S. Farish was taken from 
Humble Oil Co. two months ago and 
made chairman of Standard’s board, 
Moffett offered his resignation, because 
he considered himself in line for the 
place, and ultimately for the presi- 
dency. At Teagle’s request he stayed 
on, though uncomfortable. 

A life-long Democrat, he was the 
only high official of the company to 
support Roosevelt. He subscribed $12,- 
000 to the campaign. President Roose- 
velt, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, first met Moffett when war-time 
oil shipments brought them together. 
Last March, at the time of the oil 
conference, the President sent for him 


as a valued consultant, because his: 


ideas were in line with those of the 
administration. Secretary Ickes, look- 
ing for some one with broad experi- 
ence and sympathy with New Deal 
views to help the government’s plans 
for regulating the oil business, named 
Moffett as a logical choice. When the 


President asked him to serve on the 
Johnson committee, Moffett accepted 
eagerly, for here was a way to end his 
controversy with Republican associates. 


Two days after Moffett’s resigna- 
tion, President Teagle, long a close 
friend of Herbert Hoover, broke si- 
lence to explain his position. “If,” he 
added, “Mr. Moffett is to become the 
administrator of the oil industry. . ., 
he can be assured of full cooperation 
and cordial support.” 

Almost the first thing President 
Roosevelt did when he got to Hyde 
Park was to tell reporters he was not 
surprised at Moffett’s action. The gov- 
ernment intended, he added, to en- 
force oil conservation and fix prices 
if necessary. He would act under the 
rigid terms of the Recovery Act, and 
under provisions which he hoped would 
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be in the oil industry’s code, when he 
finally approved it, despite objections 
from conservatives. 


GROUPS: The first third of the 
Twentieth Century has seen petroleum 
grow from a minor commodity into 
one of the country’s vastest industries. 
During this time, according to some 
authorities, more than $2,000,000,000 
worth of the nation’s irreplaceable oil 
reserves have been wasted. 

The question long at issue among oil 
men is how far the Federal government 
sheuld regulate the nation’s most prof- 
ligate business. Because the industry 
has shown that it cannot rule itself, 
with individualism rambunctiously in 
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the saddle, each of the three battling 
factions is agreed on some sort of 
government aid, to beat depression and 
cutthroat competition. 

The major companies as a group are 
the Republicans of oil. They frown on 
government intervention in their busi- 
ness, claiming that eventually they can 
get the situation in hand. If the gov- 
ernment wants to back State laws and 
“gentlemen’s agreements,” to curb 
wildcat production and “hot oil,” they 
are perfectly willing. Beyond that, 
they do not want the government to 
go, for other restraints, like price- 
fixing, will cramp their policies. 

The smaller companies which form 
the independent group are the Demo- 
crats of oil. They have no objection to 
government regulation if it will keep 
the big fellows in their place. Lacking 
the resources and chains of service 
stations of the big companies, they 
cannot stand the ruinous underselling 
which current conditions necessitate. 
They would have the government curb 
production, fix prices, supervise pipe- 
lines (which are almost entirely owned 
by big producers), regulate exclusive 
dealer contracts and other operations 
in which the big fellows have the ad- 
vantage. 

Then there are the insurgents, off- 
shoots from the independents—the 
Radicals of oil. They are not agreed 
on what they want, except that they 
feel abused. They howl “Monopoly!” 
at the others, who hiss “Racketeers!” 
in reply. While they clamor for gov- 
ernment protection in one breath, they 
refuse to cooperate in the next. 

Out in the nation’s oil fields, the 
battle has long been ferocious. ‘Dog 
eat dog,” the oil men say, but are 
powerless to stop it. Chief battle- 
ground since 1930 has been East Texas 
Field, where a 32-mile underground 
pool of oil gushes with increasing 
abandon. State conservation laws and 
proration agreements to halt waste 
and overproduction in this and other 
pools have been equally futile. Oil 
spouted in 400,000 wells, while more 
were sunk and opened unrestrained. A 
pool is any man’s prize. One well that 
flows can drain oil from under thou- 
sands that have closed valves, so all 
the valves must open to save any of 
their oil. 

The situation became so desperate 
that Texas and Oklahoma declared 
martial law on oil fields, but results 
were only temporary. Prices. col- 
lapsed again in the rising flood of oil. 
Even a conference called by Secretary 
Ickes in Washington four months ago 
failed to stem the tide. 

“You have brought a great industry 
to its knees!” he snapped, and warned 
of drastic steps by the government. 
When the battle waged more fiercely 
still, this threat was made good in 
NIRA, and today Secretary Ickes is 
virtual czar of production. 
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CODE: Still fractious, the warring 
groups tried to agree on a code last 
week, to substitute self-rule for the 
prospect of Federal control. Through 
the American Petroleum Institute, the 
big companies fought for one code. 
The independents wanted a different 
code, and the insurgents objected to 
both. Labor added to the fracas by 
calling for higher wages and shorter 
hours. 


RECOVERY: Powerful Blocs 


Join in War on Depression 


Recovery marshals pressed their 
drives on three big national fronts: 
industry, farms, and public works. 


NRA: “I went to Detroit to get an 
automobile code—and I got it!” growled 
General Johnson to a Cleveland audi- 
ence last Friday afternoon. His plane 
ride from Detroit had left his suit 
wrinkled and dusty. His eyes were 
bloodshot from long hours of work and 
little sleep. 

Thursday he flew from Washington 
to Detroit to help the motor men iron 
out kinks in a code which stumped 
them. Saturday he was back in Wash- 
ington with a text of the completed 
code in his hand. Apart from feverish 
preparations to loose a huge flock of 
“Blue Eagles” throughout the nation 
(see page 3), this automobile code was 
big news for NRA. 

It was signed by directors of the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
representing about 76% of the indus- 
try. Conspicuously absent was the 
name of Henry Ford (see page 15), 
who is not a member of the Chamber 
despite the fact that his companies ac- 
count for the remaining 24% of the 
industry. He wanted to “study” it be- 








fore he committed himself. Working 
hours are limited to 35 for factory 
hands, and 40 for office help, with 48 
hours permissible in rush times. Min- 
imum wages range from 40 cents to 43 
cents an hour for factory workers, and 
from $14 to $15 a week for office work- 
ers, according to locality. Child labor 
is banned. Other labor features prom- 
ise fights (see page 5). 

Meanwhile hearings went ahead on 
other codes. Shipbuilders yielded grudg- 
ingly to a 32-hour week. Lumber men, 
faced with government price-fixing like 
oil men (see page 20), raised the cry of 
“scandal.” Hearings on the rayon and 
synthetic yarn code were finished in 
record time of two hours and ten min- 
utes. The Steel Code came up Monday 
in an atmosphere of tension. 

Into NRA offices poured charges of 
racketeering, aimed at shysters who 
split industries into trade groups and 
collected fancy fees. Other codes 
poured in, until the total went above 
500 Monday—from such groups as Dec- 
orative Pillow Manufacturers Assn., 
Linoleum and Felt Base Floor Cover- 
ing Assn., Quilting Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Underwear Institute of Amer- 
ica, American National Retail Jewelers 
Assn., and National Restaurant Insti- 
tute. 

Among industrial groups still in 
throes of code-birth were: Association 
of Infants’ and Children’s Wear Sales- 
men, Boat Owners Assn., and Dancing 
Masters of America. Spokesman for 
the nation’s 10,000 ballrooms urged a 
code, one declaring: ‘‘We would like to 
see dance-hall owners prohibited from 
renting out girls for the evening... 
because we don’t feel lonely heart ac- 
tivities have a place in our industry.” 


AGAD: Codes came into the offices 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, the chief one from tobacco 
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manufacturers. Under AGAD impetus, 
grain men labored hard to write re- 
form codes for grain trading. As their 
conferences with AGAD generals 
closed, they recommended price-swings 
in any one day be limited, but that no 
minimum limit be fixed for ultimate 
decline. 

Milk dealers in the Chicago milk- 
shed went under AGAD’s first market- 
ing agreement Tuesday. To do so, they 
got licenses from AGAD, the first is- 
sued under the recovery program. 

Meanwhile Secretary Wallace went 
ahead with plans to cut wheat acreage, 
despite the lack of an international 
wheat-curtailment pact by the World 
Economic Conference (see page 10). 
Because of this year’s small crop, he 
wondered whether to fix the reduction 
at 20%, as originally planned, or at 
8%, which some felt was more suitable. 

All week cotton planters were busy 
ploughing under 10,500,000 acres of 
their crop (see cover). President 
Roosevelt last week received Wil- 
liam E. Morris of Texas, and gave him 
a government check for $517, the first 
drawn for payment under the cotton- 
cut plan. Morris afterwards drawled: 
“I don’t remember all the President 
said. But everything he said was some- 
thing pleasant. If I had gone in there 
a Republican I would have come out 
a Democrat.” 


FEAP: For the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, it was 
a banner week. “Big Navy” men 
hugged their sides July 26, when twelve 
shipbuilding companies submitted to 
the Navy Department sealed bids on 
21 warships, the largest number or- 
dered in one day in American history. 

“Public Ownership” men cheered 
July 28, when the President approved 
$63,000,000 appropriation from _ the 
Public Works Fund for building a pow- 
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er and reclamation development on the 
Columbia River in Washington. De- 
spite the lack of ready market for more 
power in the Northwest, the project 
will be built as one of the President’s 
four regional “measuring rods” to keep 
utility-generated power costs down. 
Both Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
will be used for this purpose. 
President Roosevelt also approved 
another $22,000,000 from the same fund 
for a big reclamation project in Wyo- 
ming, despite the fact that it may seem 
to conflict with AGAD’s policy of re- 
ducing farm production. Meanwhile 
Secretary Ickes got the President’s ap- 
proval of a host of regional advisers 
on public works and allotted another 
$30,000,000 for projects soon to come. 


EOD: An Antecedent of NRA 
And Other New Deal Wrinkles 


The ruler of the earth’s most power- 
‘ ful nation gravely shook his head. 
Speculators profited from the soaring 
prices of an inflated currency. The Sen- 
ate complained he no longer consulted 
it on important questions. Influential 
citizens accused him of turning the 
government into a dictatorship. 

He drafted a comprehensive indus- 
trial code, fixing levels for wages and 
commodities. The year was 301 A. D.; 
the ruler, Diocletian, Emperor of the 
Romans. 

Like the NIRA (National Industrial 
Recovery Act) of President Roosevelt, 
to which millions of American employ- 
ers are pledging support, the EOD 
(Edict of Diocletian) issued from one 
brain. Unlike NIRA’s codes, EOD fixed 
maximum instead of minimum prices 
and wages and expressed its author’s 
determination to reduce the cost of 
maintaining his army rather than to 
restore prosperity to the populace. 


Taking as standard coin the debased 
denarius, whose value some authorities 
reckon at 2/5 of a cent, Diocletian fixed 
the following maximum daily wages of 
fourth century workers: 

Camel drivers, 8 cents; farmers, 10 
cents; stone masons, 20 cents; marble 
and mosaic workers and shipwrights, 24 
cents; wall painters, 28 cents; figure 
painters, 60 cents. EOD forbade ar- 
morers to charge more than 10 cents 
for sharpening a sword or polishing a 
helmet, barbers or sheep shearers to 
demand more than 4/5 of a cent per 
job. 

Maximum prices for commodities in- 
cluded: 

For one sextarius (1.14 pints) of 
vinegar, 3 1/5 cents; best oil or honey, 
16 cents. For one Roman pound (% 
Ib.) beef, mutton, or goat, 3 1/5 cents; 
pork, 4 4/5 cents; butter, lard, sausage, 
or wild boar’s meat, 6 2/5 cents; best 
sea fish, 9 3/5 cents. 

For five cauliflowers, 1 3/5 cents; 25 
parsnips, 2 2/5 cents; a duck or hare, 
16 cents; a chicken, 24 cents; 100 oys- 
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ters, 40 cents; a fat goose, 80 cents; a 
pheasant, $1. 

For one sextarius of Picene, Sabine, 
or Falernian wine, 12 cents; beer, 1 3/5 
cents. 

Like NIRA’s codes which, President 
Roosevelt said, provide “adequate penal- 
ties” for violations, EOD had teeth. 
Any who ignored its provisions courted 
capital punishment. 


Diocletian also counted on a liquor 
tax to help defray administration ex- 
penses. His three “dictocrats’—Maxi- 
mian (Augustus), Constantius Chlorus, 
Galerius (Czsars)—held even greater 
powers than the “dictocrats” of Pres- 
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ident Roosevelt’s ECNAR (Economic 
Council for National Recovery) and vir- 
tually ignored the Senate. Instead of 
roads, dams, and post offices, his public 
works program provided baths, includ- 
ing the famous baths in Rome which 
bear his name. 

Unlike NIRA, EOD aided only one 
class—the military. The maximum 
prices it set often fell short of real val- 
ues,“ ruining workers and tradesmen 
who, on starvation wages, were com- 
pelled to work for or provision the 
soldiers. Despite its drastic penalties 
for violations, it proved as unenforce- 


‘able as America’s prohibition law and 


soon became extinct. 


DOHERTY : Drops High-Power 


Sales of Cities Service Stock 


In the mad New Era days when 
bankers and bootblacks bought stocks 
at fancy prices, high-pressure sales- 
met scoured the country boosting Cities 
Service Co. common. Not even cam- 
paigns of National City Co. rivaled this 
one in intensity. 

The drive was directed by Henry L. 
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Doherty & Co. to raise money for 
Cities Service, parent organization of 
a $1,000,000,000 oil and utility empire. 
Every known device was used, from 
installment selling down. Before the 
market crashed, the stock hit an all- 
time peak of 68%. Last year it stopped 
sinking at 14%. Today it sells for about 
3. Stockholders number more than 
500,000, a little less than those of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

July 26, one day before the new Fed- 
eral Securities Act went into full ef- 
fect, Henry L. Doherty & Co. an- 
nounced that it was no longer a 
merchant of Cities Service securities. 
It will deal only in such issues as gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds, “and, 
particularly, such securities as will 
make a maximum contribution to the 
purposes of the Industrial Recovery 
Act.” 


The reason for the action, said offi- 
cers, was the company’s interpretation 
of the “truth-in-securities” law: “The 
sale of securities to the public should 
be handled by those engaged in that 
single line of activity, with no interest 
in the issuing company which might in- 
fluence their recommendations.” Hence- 
forth, a new firm, organized by former 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. employees, 
will make Cities Service offerings. 

Since 1905, Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
has lived on the thriving system which 
in 1916 came under the control of Cities 
Service Co. Like mistletoe, it clings to 
the huge trunk whose 150 roots and 
branches, the subsidiary companies, 
reach into 39 States, Canada, and other 
countries. 

Although its function as security af- 
filiate is ended, it gets fees for manag- 
ing the affairs of the system and owns 
a 30% interest in Cities Service, enough 
for working control and substantial 
nourishment in good times. This inter- 
est is partly in common stock, but 
largely in a 5% preferred stock for 
which it paid $1,000,000 in 1929—less 
than a hundredth part of the value of 
the properties over which it has the 
deciding voice. 


This stock, like most of the develop- 
ments of the Cities Service domain, 
originated in the fertile mind of Henry 
L. Doherty, “‘sole proprietor” of Henry 
L. Doherty & Co. His purpose was to 
keep control of the empire he had built. 

Til at the time, with heavy personal 
debts and worries about inheritance 
taxes, he sold 200,000 shares of Cities 
Service to his company, to put his af- 
fairs in order. He thus gave impetus 
to the big stock-selling drive. 

Today he is 63 and hale again. Half 
a century ago, shortly after Thomas 
A. Edison perfected the incandescent 
lamp, Mr. Doherty was office boy in a 
gas company in Columbus. His steady 
rise to one of the nation’s richest men 
and ruler of a corporate realm sur- 
passed by few, is a story seldom found 
outside America. 

A restless, energetic little man, filled 
with sudden whims like exterminating 
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mosquitoes or reforming lawyers, he 
was not satisfied with mastering the 
electric, transportation, gas, and oil 
businesses which make up his mam- 
moth sytsem. 

He built 60 Wall Tower, New York’s 
third highest building, the home of his 
central organization. Two years ago 
he bought the Miami-Biltmore Hotel 
and Country Club, to make them “the 
largest and most representative club 
and sports organization ever launched 
in this country.” 

He travels over the country with his 
wife, who nursed him back to health 
in Battle Creek. A pneumatic-tired 
motor Pullman, complete with four 
state-rooms, living and dining rooms, 
and observation platform is their means 
of conveyance. He tells his friends he 
is looking for good property in which 
to invest before inflation comes. 


EARNINGS: Investors Ponder 
First Signs of Profit Making 


Investors turned eagerly to the wel- 
ter of financial statements now flowing 
in, hoping to find dollar-and-cents con- 
firmation of the business improve- 
ment constantly reported during the 
Summer months. 

General Motors Co., monarch of 
automobile manufacturers, justified ex- 
pectations by reporting preliminary 
earnings of 90 cents a share on more 
than 43,000,000 shares of common stock 
for the second quarter of 1933. Only 
seven cents a share was earned in a 
similar period last year. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president, told 
stockholders that General Motors de- 
livered 259,395 cars and trucks to con- 
sumers in this country during the 1933 
quarter, or 57,335 more units than in 
the 1932 period. Figures for its elec- 
trical refrigerators and other products 
were not revealed. 


Strongly entrenched on June 30 of 
this year, the company showed cash 
and cash investments of $200,000,000, 
with a total working capital of $259,- 
000,000. The cash items increased 
$64,000,000 in the three months ended 
June 30. 

United States Steel Corp., most pop- 
ular business leader, reported a profit 
from operations for the second quarter 
of 1933, the first to be shown since 
1931. But the company was still in 
the “red” after depreciation, interest, 
and similar charges had been deducted. 
These items reduced the operating 
profit of $4,881,554 to a net loss of 
$8,627,367, before preferred dividends. 
This was considerably better than the 
net loss shown in the comparative 1932 
quarter of more than $20,000,000. 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman, said that 
“operating results in the second quar- 
ter (of 1933) showed continued im- 
provement.” He pointed out that for 
July, operations would average about 
53% of capacity, against 36.1% in June, 





25.7% in May, and 20.4% in April. 
The results of these two leading in- 
dustrials were pleasing but whether 
they were an indication of the future 
as well as a record of the past was a 
puzzle that confronted every investor. 


GOLD: Government, After Many 


Threats, to Pursue Hoarders 


For nearly five months the govern- 
ment has brandished clubs over the 
heads of its citizens, as a persuasive to 
disgorge hoarded gold. Within the next 
fortnight the government now promises 
to beat gold out of recalcitrant hoarders 
with publicity and prosecution. 

President Roosevelt was in office only 
a day when he made gold “hot” in 
hoarders’ hands. Under the resurrected 
Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, 
he closed the nation’s banks, put an 
embargo on gold exports to stop the 
flight abroad, and threatened gold-hold- 
ers with a ten-year prison term and a 
$10,000 fine for failure to turn in their 
caches to the Federal Reserve. 

Five days later these penalties were 
placed in the Emergency Banking Act, 
and the Federal Reserve started making 
lists of those who had withdrawn gold 
within the past two years. After the 
“deadline” for redeposit was twice ex- 
tended, the lists went down to Washing- 
ton. 


By the end of March more than $400,- 
000,000 in gold and gold certificates had 
come back from hiding. But this was 
only about a third of the pre-morator- 
ium total “in circulation.” Clearly some 
citizens were holding out, on constitu- 
tional if on no other grounds. So the 
President showed that the government 
meant business. 

By executive order Apr. 5, he defined 
hoarding as “the withdrawal and with- 
holding” of more than $100 in gold 
“from the recognized and customary 
channels of trade,” and required hoard- 
ers to deliver their coins, bullion, or cer- 
tificates to the Federal Reserve by May1. 

Secretary of the Treasury Woodin is- 
sued a “final warning” Apr. 25. By that 
time, nearly half of the $1,220,000,000 
of gold “in circulation” Feb. 28 was in 
the vaults of the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury. But many hoarders evidently 
felt like Senator Borah, who loosed a 
leonine roar: “If I had $5,000 in gold 
coin, I’d tell the government to go to 
hell!” 


After May 1 passed, Secretary Wood- 
in turned his hoarder lists over to Ho- 
mer S. Cummings, tall and inscrutable 
Attorney General. Most hoarders sat 
back with a “So what!” attitude. But 
Charles S. Thomas, octogenarian Den- 
ver lawyer and former Senator, let the 
government know that he held $120 in 
gold “acquired in order to qualify my- 
self for the penitentiary.” 

Attorney General Cummings waved 
his challenge aside and told the press 
that he would proceed against “hoard- 
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ers of substantial sums.” This was the 
first of a series of warnings that he is- 
sued—‘“the matter of publicity is being 
considered;” ‘‘the list of deliberate of- 
fenders is being assembled;” ‘‘most em- 
phatically there will be prosecutions.” 

He put the Department of Justice’s 
Bureau of Investigation to work check- 
ing 15,000 suspected hoarders from 
coast to coast. Finally, July 27, he 
warned that he would publish names 
and start court action within three 
weeks—the first time in five months 
that a date was mentioned. 

He also reported on the hoarder-hunt 
—how Bureau Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver’s agents had interviewed 4,608 sus- 
pects, how 4,401 said they had turned 
in $28,335,515 before or after the 
agents’ visit, how 3,614 had been veri- 
fied. He also listed 207 with hoards to- 
taling $1,231,086 who flatly refused to 
deliver. 


Neither would Mr. Cummings reveal 
the text of a ruling on gold exports 
which he sketched to the press last 
week. It was so technical that he feared 
misunderstandings. So the Treasury 
guarded the secret words as they had 
for a week before the news leaked out. 

The rigid ban on gold exports, 
strictly enforced since mid-April when 
the dollar was sliced from the gold 
standard, was lifted ever so slightly. 
Henceforth, gold ore and gold “concen- 
trates” (the first step before smelting 
and refining) may be exported, but 
smelted and refined gold is definitely 
barred from export except under Treas- 
ury license. 

Because shipping costs on ore and 
“concentrates” are so high, few gold 
mining companies are expected to take 
advantage of the ruling. What they 
wanted was permission to ship gold to 
Canada or Mexico, for sale at the free 
gold market price of about $30 an ounce. 
In this country, where no open market 
now exists, producers get the legal price 
of $20.67 an ounce. June gold produc- 
tion in this country showed a sharp drop 
because of the poor bargain which 
American miners are forced to make. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Baby 
Bonds To Aid Recovery 


BABY BONDS: The Treasury De- 
partment offered its first long-term 
bond issue since 1931 as a “further 
step in placing government finance on 
a broader and more stable basis.” The 
3%% issue of about $500,000,000 is 
dated Aug. 15 and matures in eight 
years. 

“It gives the public generally a wider 
opportunity to participate in the gov- 
ernment’s recovery program,” ex- 
plained Secretary Woodin, pointing out 
that its denominations were “as low 
as $50 so that people with limited 
amounts to invest, as well as large 
investors, may buy them.” 

As the Treasury will accept in full 
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all offers to exchange its 14% _ cer- 
tificates, due on Sept. 15, for the new 
issue, the exact amount is indetermi- 
nate. 

Along with the bond issue, the 
Treasury made a 15%% note offering 
of about $350,000,000, to mature on 
Aug. 1, 1935. Cash subscriptions up 
to $10,000 for either issue will be ac- 
cepted in full, and neither issue is 
subject to call. The new financing is 
for refunding purposes, in addition to 
supplying funds for the recovery pro- 
gram. 


DEFLATED DOLLARS: Many of 
the American soldiers who settled down 
in Paris after the War are returning 
home. Their dollar won’t buy as many 
francs as it did a few months ago. 
This exodus brought financial difficul- 
ties to Pershing Hall and the seven- 
story building closed for an indefinite 
period last week, except for offices of 
the Paris Post of the American Legion 
on the second floor. The building, 
erected as an American Expeditionary 
Force memorial, opened two years ago. 
It is equipped with a bar, gymnasium, 
and recreation rooms. 


CANADA: For the first time since 
the World War the Canadian govern- 
ment has turned from New York to 
London markets for its foreign bor- 
rowing. This week it offered to Eng- 
lish investors a £15,000,000 sterling 
loan bearing 4% interest—67,800,000 
American dollars or 63,054,000 Cana- 
dian dollars at current exchange rates. 
The switch did not surprise financial 
circles here. Canada has had to pay a 
premium for American dollars with 
which to pay its loans since it virtually 
departed from the gold standard in 
1931, although the premium lessened 
when we followed suit. Also the ac- 
tion is in line with the British Em- 
pire’s new monetary policy (see page 
14). 


BAD ODDS: A twelve to one bet 
is a forlorn hope for the person who 
has the short end. These are the odds 
against the “average man” in stock 
market speculation, in the opinion of 
Prof. Carl N. Shuster, head of the 
mathematics department of the State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. In 
addressing Summer students at Colum- 
bia University, Professor Shuster point- 
ed out that “the amateur speculator 
always fails in taking his profits.” 

“There are no profits until the stocks 
are sold and the money is in the bank,” 
he added sententiously, advising the 
average man “to stay away from the 
stock market.” 


REEMPLOYED: The wheels of in- 
dustry and business have been turning 
more speedily. This was indicated by 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel F. 
Roper’s estimate, after a survey, that 
2,000,000 unemployed men and women 
in this country have been given work 
since March. 
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WISCONSIN: Again a Mark 
For Legislators Hunting Reds 


Midsummer peace hangs over wooded 
hills and rolling meadowlands where 
the buildings of the University of Wis- 
consin line the shores of Lake Mendota. 
But there is war between the Univer- 
sity and the State Capitol, a mile away, 
at Madison—war that makes unhappy 
the vacation of genial Glenn Frank, 
president of the university. 

Wisconsin has always been a shining 
mark for Red-hunters, ever since the 
days when the fiery Robert La Follette 
the elder, as Governor in 1901, drew 
the university under his Progressive 
mantle. Now the Legislature and 
President Frank are at it again, hotly 
debating the question whether or not 
the university is a breeding-ground for 
Communists, atheists, and the unortho- 
dox generally. 

Cheered on by The Chicago Tribune 
and alarmed by the appearance at the 
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WIDE WORLD 


Glenn Frank, Target for Red-Baiters 


State House of a group of pacifist 
students, the Wisconsin Assembly, June 
27, by a vote of 65 to 23, ordered an 
investigation into communism at the 
university. Assemblyman James Hig- 
gins of Milwaukee headed the investi- 
gators, who, so far, have held one 
hearing. At this, William Harrison 
Haight, a 19-year-old undercover stu- 
dent for the investigators, said that 
eighteen U. of W. Students were mem- 
bers of the John Reed Club and the 
National Student League, both Com- 
munistic. 

Mr. Frank, sniffing the investigation 
from afar, had girded his loins before 
the Assembly acted, and in his bac- 
calaureate speech early in June sug- 
gested that the Legislature confine it- 
self to “the creation of just laws.” 
Then last week he countered the effects 
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of the hearing by announcement that 
next Fall a course in “aristocratic edu- 
cation” will be started at the univer- 
sity. 

Under Prof. A. D. Winspear of the 
classics department, the course will 
consist of a four-year study of Greek 
and Roman civilizations, with applica- 
tion of their aristocratic ideas to the 
American social system. Professor 
Winspear says he fears that the prin- 
ciple of “democratic education” carried 
to the extreme “may mean the ruin of 
American civilization.” 


“Aristocratic education,” he _ said, 
while granting some measure of demo- 
cratic control, will stress the theory 
that “men are fundamentally unequal; 
that the real creative work of the 
world must inevitably be done by the 
few, and that it is imperative to train 
the few to the uttermost measure of 
their superior capacity.” 

Mr. Frank, in his most recent book, 
“Thunder and Dawn,” had praised the 
“new politics” and said: “By the new 
politics I mean the democratic move- 
ment.” He sat back and let the idea 
of “aristocratic education” at Wiscon- 
sin soak in on the minds of the 
Legislators. 


Wisconsin’s liberal president has bat- 
tled other investigators in the five 
crowded years since he has been at 
Madison. Three years ago the Hamil- 
ton Fish Red-baiting committee 
swarmed upon the campus and were 
diplomatically handled. Last year John 
B. Chapple, a newspaper editor, went 
up and down the State, in his campaign 
for United States Senator on the Re- 
publican ticket, hurling charges of all 
varieties at Frank and his faculty. 
Chapple was defeated, but many of his 
charges have bobbed up again in the 
present investigation. 

When Zona Gale, novelist, friend of 
the La Follettes, and member of the 
Regents Board of the U. of W., tele- 
phoned Frank in 1925 to tell him that 
they wanted him at Wisconsin, he was 
editing Century Magazine. 


_ Glenn Frank is 45. Born in Queen 
City, Mo., he later worked his way 
through Northwestern University, as 
manager for a Chautauqua circuit. He 
graduated in 1912, became assistant 
to Northwestern’s president and then 
a researcher for Edward Filene, liberal 
Boston merchant, before he went to 
Century Magazine in 1919. Energetic- 
ally he attempted to put new life into 
that publication. 

He shocked a lot of readers by 
throwing away the old cover and re- 
placing it with an imitation leather 
one. He scouted around for writers 
who could present the liberal phil- 
osophy in a lively style. In the public 
dinner season he was speaking to all 
sorts of organizations, from boot and 
shoe salesmen to teachers’ associations, 
on the state of the nation. His selec- 
tion as president of Wisconsin was a 
surprise to many educators. 
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PILOTS’ PAY: 
Cut Time and Also Cut Wages 


Fast Planes 


The pilots of two of the country’s 
three big airlines grumbled last week 
about swift new model planes. It wasn’t 
that they flew badly or were difficult to 
handle, but that they traveled 40-50 
miles an hour faster. 

In Chicago, 260 United Air Lines 
pilots threatened to strike unless pay 
schedules were revised. Each is paid 
on a mileage basis plus a monthly base 
pay which ranges from $150 to $250 a 
month. But their base pay calls for a 
monthly flying time of 90 hours. 

In old equipment their 90 hours would 
cover about 10,000 miles of airways. In 
the new high speed Boeings they travel 
about 14,000 in the same time. Why 
not then, they reasoned, cut the 90 
hours to 67 hours? 


Company officials pointed out that 
pilots received extra compensation on 
the mileage rate for extra miles flown. 
Still at loggerheads, the two groups 
decided to let their differences hang un- 
til a code was agreed upon by officials 
in Washington. 

Meantime in New York, pilots on 
General Motors’ Eastern Air Transport 
and Trans-continental and Western Air 
made efforts to dispose of such ques- 
tions before their companies adopted 
high speed planes in the Fall. 

On a mileage basis before May 1, 
they are now on an hourly basis. When 
T. W. A. introduces the new Douglas 
planes in October, the pilots will be fly- 
ing about 50% more miles per hour 
for the same $4. Company officials and 
pilots both thought the same disposi- 
tion would be made here as of United’s 
trouble in Chicago. 


Regardless of these discussions, pilots 
are definitely in the high salaried 
brackets. The United pilot who takes 
his plane over the mountains from Salt 
Lake City to Oakland, Cal.—692 miles 
—gets 5 cents for each mile. Thus this 
trip of a little over four hours nets him 
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$34.60. Over flat terrain United Pilots 
are paid 4 cents a mile for day flying 
and 7 cents for night. 

Last year they received between $6,- 
000 and $11,000. This year, due to 
speeding up service and adding new 
runs, the range will be $1,000 higher. 

Trans-continental and Western Air 
and Eastern Airways pay less. Prior to 
May 1, pilots received 444 cents a mile 
for day flying and 7% cents for night 
flying. The new scale on the hourly 
basis is $4 for daytime and $6 for night. 

On the New York-Atlanta run of E. 
A. T., a pilot now gets about $33 for the 
8-hour 15-minute trip. On the old scale 
his return would have been $36.13. 














REASON! 


It’s nothing but simple 
human REASON 


that accounts for the steady 
growth in the sales of SANO 
cigars—the cigar with the injuri- 
ous nicotine reduced to less than 
1%—where science says harm 
vanishes. 

We ask you—is there any good 
reason for smoking nicotine when 
SANO cigars contain all the fra- 
grance, all the taste, all the joys 
of smoking without the injurious 
nicotine ? 

SANO means safe. Try SANO ci- 
gars yourself. They are a fine, 
mild smoke—all Havana Long 
Filler—finest of selected tobaccos 
—in your favorite shape. 
There’s a reason why you smoke. 
There’re two reasons why you 
should switch to SANO cigars. 
You will like them. They are safe. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send $1 for 8 SANO Belvederes— 
use the coupon. Money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


——SANO 


Pll try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 
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GEOLOGIST: The Course of 
The Universe Again Recharted 


To piece together the history of the 
world before it was ready for man to 
inhabit, geologists use spectroscopes, 
microscopes, and good common sense. 
Last week 200 of them, from such di- 
verse places as Innsbruck, Johannes- 
burg, and Baltimore, collected in Wash- 
ington for the sixteenth International 
Geological Congress. They told each 
other what new bits of information their 
instruments and the rocks had given 
them. 

The composite picture of the Earth 
—Model 1933—which the congress saw, 
was something like this: 


' Abbe Georges le Maitre, the Belgian 
scientist, believes that, in the beginning, 
all matter in the universe was com- 
pressed into one great radioactive ball. 
Five years ago when he presented this 
theory, he was poo poohed. But at the 
congress, the substantiating proof was 
presented. 

The ball rolled happily until it be- 
came overcharged with energy. Then 
the greatest firecracker in history ex- 
ploded. Galaxies, moons, and stars flew 
off helter skelter, with a force so great 
that some are still seeking a state of 
equilibrium. One speck of dust from the 
explosion was Earth. 

This happened, not in 4004 B. C. as 


Then life appeared. The uphill fight of 
the original unicellular life into a kind 
of man took 800,000,000 years. 

The location of his birthplace—The 
Garden of Eden—has been a moot point. 
Most geologists formerly agreed that it 
was in Central Asia. 

But last week this was revamped. 
The latest work of British geologists in- 
dicates that East Africa was the origi- 
nal home. From this half-animal fore- 
father, they think, sprang such well- 
known types as the Piltdown, Java, Pe- 
king, and Neanderthal man. 


This original man lived on an earth 
largely inhabited by great wallowing 
reptiles. Africa as a continent did not 
exist, but was part of a vast skull-cap 
of land which included most of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Gondwana, as it is called, was divided 
from the northern skull-cap, Laurasia, 
by a great girdle of water, the Tethys 
Deep. The geologists do not know what 
broke up the vast land areas. Some sus- 
pect that “mountains dancing to the 
tune of rhythmic forces within the 
earth” caused it. 


WATERSPOUT: Chases Ship 
On Lake In St. Lawrence 


The Canadian Pacific liner Duchess 
of Bedford was plowing  placidly 





A Waterspout at Sea: In the Column are Many Fish 


Bishop Ussher, the bible student, main- 
tained, but 2,000,000,000 years ago. To 
set this date the geologists used 40 dif- 
ferent time clocks and all agreed with- 
in the small error range of a few hun- 
dred million years. 

For a billion years after Earth was 
tossed into space, it went along in its 
cooling and crust forming process. 


through Lake St. Peter on the St. 
Lawrence last week. The two bridge 
officers were watching a thunderstorm 
ahead when one happened to look back. 

There he saw the most awesome of 
all natural sights—a waterspout. The 
writhing 500-foot black column seemed 
to dangle from the low-hanging clouds 
directly into the lake. It was moving 


slowly toward the ship. Quickly orders 
were given for forced speed ahead and 
the ship managed to elude the spout 
until it broke half an hour later. 

A waterspout is merely a tornado at 
sea. When a high temperature differ- 
ential exists between air strata, a 
whirling column is sometimes set up. 
As it whirls faster and faster centrif- 
ugal force throws air from the core 
and causes a partial vacuum. 

On land this vacuum picks up small 
hen houses, fences, and chickens. When 
a tornado moves out over the sea the 
column draws a_ steady stream of 
water upward and frequently catches 
many fish. 

Had the waterspout struck the Duch- 
ess of Bedford probably little damage 
would have been done. But this is not 
so of the small fishing craft in the 
spout-infested Indian Ocean. A column, 
not so sluggish as the one on the St. 
Lawrence, completely destroys them. 


NARCOTICS: Drug Addicts 
Will Receive Federal Help 


Mention of the “cold turkey treat- 
ment” gives a chill of horror to a drug 
addict. It means being thrown in jail 
with his drug supply completely cut off. 

No such police method will be used 
at the United States Narcotic Farm, 
for which ground was broken last 
week, outside Lexington, Ky. Treated 
as medico-social cases, the addicts 
herded to this and the projected farm 
at Fort Worth, Texas, will be treated 
scientifically. 

The confirmed heroin users, who 
make up 80% of drug victims, may be 
given 20 grains on their first day at the 
farm. Outside, this would cost $20 but 
at these Federal institutions, it will be 
free. 

The dose will be gradually reduced 
until Dr. Walter L. Treadway, the As- 
sistant Surgeon General who will direct 
the farm, decides that complete ab- 
stinence wouldn’t be too great a shock 
to the nervous system. 


Most of the 1,000 patients on the 
1,054-acre Lexington farm will come 
from Federal prisons. But any addict 
who petitions will be admitted. While 
undergoing treatment, they will be 
given vocational training and should 
be released cured and able to work. 

Rough estimates say that there are 
100,000 addicts in the United States 
who get the drug largely from the sur- 
pluses (over medical requirements) of 
Bulgaria, Turkey, India, and China. 
About 90% of these addicts are in their 
early thirties. 

One of the greatest problems now 
confronting Federal agents is the up- 
swing in the use of marihuana ciga- 
rettes, better known to users as “reef- 
ers,” “muggles,” or “Mary Warners.” 
These are smoked particularly in Ne- 
gro centers. 

They are not made from an opium 
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derivative, such as heroin or morphine, 
but from a weed apt to grow in any 
vacant lot. The marihuana has long 
been known to Southwestern ranchers 
as loco weed, which drives grazing 
horses mad. 

A reefer varies in cost from five 
cents to a quarter. When smoked no 
immediate effect is noticed but within 
a few minutes a mild delirium sets in 
which lasts about three hours. Sus- 
tained use induces maniacal delirium 
and finally coma. Police officers blame 
many sex crimes and vicious attack 
cases on reefers, for they are powerful 
aphrodisiacs. 

Federal agents have no means of 
knowing how much of the weed is in 
actual cultivation. They have found 
several acre plots on Long Island, 
within a few minutes of New York, 
and suspect that the country is dotted 
with similar undetected ones. 


MEDICINE: Adrenalin Keeps 
Baby’s Heart Going Six Days 


In Pasadena, Cal., the 11-months-old 
son of the H. Maynard Dickinsons 
licked the new paint off his crib a fort- 
night ago. Violent lead poisoning de- 
veloped and the baby was taken to the 
Pasadena Hospital where he “died” al- 
most immediately. 

Dr. John S. Hibben asked the dis- 
traught parents whether they would 
allow him to take a long shot on re- 
viving the infant. Quickly and hope- 
fully they agreed. In five minutes the 
doctor had prepared a syringe with a 
long, slender hypodermic needle. 

A little less than one cubic centi- 
meter of a water-clear liquid—adren- 
alin—was in the syringe. A nurse 
swabbed the dead baby’s chest with 
alcohol and Dr. Hibben sank the needle 
directly into the heart muscle. There 
was a long moment of suspense. Then 
baby Dickinson’s heart started beating. 
Quickly placed in a respirator, the child 
soon breathed evenly. 

For six days the combination of 
adrenalin and respirator kept the baby 
alive. But in the end he succumbed to 
the poisonous lead. 


Starting hearts that have failed is 
no new trick for adrenalin, which ranks 
among the great medical discoveries. 
The only thing that made baby Dickin- 
son’s case a subject for press dispatches 
was the length of his losing fight. 

Adrenalin is white crystalline matter 
derived from small glands placed near 
kidneys of sheep and oxen. When 
pumped into a heart that has failed 
because of shock, it causes a contrac- 
tion which is frequently sufficient to 
start the muscles pumping again. 

So powerful is it, that one cubic cen- 
timeter of a solution containing one 
part of adrenalin to 1,000 parts of 
water, will cause a heart removed from 
a body to squeeze together in a fist- 
clenching action. 





Adrenalin was discovered by the 
French chemist, Vulpian, in 1856 but it 
did not come into general use for more 
than half a century. Meantime more 
and more knowledge about this heart 
dynamite was pieced together by re- 
search men, the most important of 
whom was the Japanese, Jokichi Taka- 
mine. In 1900 he found the active 
principle of the glands and the drug 
which they secreted. Today most 
adrenalin is made synthetically by 
large manufacturing chemists. 


STRATOSPHERE: Settle to 
Make Solo Cosmic Ray Flight 


For several months girl workers at 
the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation in 
Akron have been sewing together sec- 
tions of a big (104-feet diameter) rub- 
berized balloon. In Midland, Mich., 
workmen with welding torches have 
been piecing together orange-peel sec- 
tions of a Dow metal sphere. All of 
this has been in preparation for an at- 
tempt by man to get farther away 
from the earth than any other before 
him. 


The first team selected to probe the 
stratosphere for elusive scientific facts 
was Lt. Comdr. T. G. W. Settle, the 
navy’s ace balloonist, and Prof. Jean 
Piccard, American brother of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels scientist. Then 
Lieutenant Commander Settle gracious- 
ly offered to give his seat to Prof. 
Auguste Piccard, so that the Swiss 
born twins could take the trip together. 
Just as graciously Professor Auguste 
declined. Should he, he pointed out, 
pilot the balloon to a new altitude 
record it would belong to his native 
country. Since The Chicago Daily 
News and the National Broadcasting 
Company were backing the flight with 
American money, America should have 
the credit. 

Then Professor Jean last week an- 
nounced that it might be better if he 
didn’t jam into the tiny (7-foot) gon- 
dola for the 24-hour flight. The weight 
he would add would hold the balloon 
down several thousand feet. With the 
Piccard brothers thus eliminated it 
seemed certain that Settle would 
ascend well over ten miles and estab- 
lish a new altitude record for himself. 


His take off was delayed last week 
by winds which whipped Chicago and 
by generally inauspicious weather con- 
ditions. But balloon, instruments, gon- 
dola, and skipper were ready to go on 
a few hours notice. And the concen- 
trated course that Settle had taken at 
the University of Chicago had qualified 
him to handle the scientific instru- 
ments. 

The balloon of rubberized cloth 
which will carry Settle aloft will hold 
600,000 cubic feet of hydrogen; 100,000 
cubic feet more than the CH-113 which 
carried Auguste Piccard over the Alps 
and up 54,776 feet last year. 
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The spherical Dow metal gondola in 
which he will ride is tightly sealed to 
protect him from the three-inch baro- 
metric pressure (1/10th of that at sea 
level) he will find at his highest point. 
One side is painted black to absorb the 
suns rays and warm the passenger. 
Under its floor, which is raised seven 
inches above the low point of the 
sphere, is storage space for batteries 
and other heavy equipment. - Three cir- 
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cular shelves packed with various in- 
struments are ranged around the side. 

Dotting the walls are ten three-and- 
a-half-inch diameter quartz windows 
through which he will be able to peep 
out and see the purple ocean of space 
as he shivers in a temperature of ~—70 
degrees Fahrenneit. 

If the flight starts at night, as it 
probably will, the balloon will be an- 
chored at 1,500 feet. When the morn- 
ing sun has heated and expanded the 
hydrogen the second leg of the journey 
will begin. 

Lieutenant Commander Settle has 
already spent eight hours sealed in the 
gondola to see what it was like. Food 
tasted all right but the beer he took 
went flat as soon as it was opened, due 
to reduced pressure. After being in the 
sealed gondola, Settle and the navy 
technician with him, went to sleep, 
“contrary to our original program.” 

The instruments packed on the gon- 
dola shelves may end the old con- 
troversy between Drs. Millikan and 
Compton about the cosmic ray. For 
they are better and more accurate 
than those taken on the two previous 
Piccard flights. 

The ones which Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton has built for the flight include a 
cosmic ray meter and a “coincidence 
counter.” The former is a small cham- 
ber containing argon gas. Around the 
chamber is a lead shield which will 
keep all but the penetrating cosmic 
rays out. 


Once a cosmic ray pierces the shield 
and strikes an argon atom a tiny cur- 
rent is set up. Amplifying apparatus 
steps this current up to a measurable 
quantity. Then it is photographed. 

The “coincidence counter” records 
the direction from which the rays ar- 
rive. The apparatus which Millikan 
has supplied, and with which he hoped 
to prove Compton’s cosmic ray origin 
theory “crude and unintelligent,” has 
no lead shield. The California Tech 
physicist’s machinery will record the 
basic as well as secondary cosmic rays, 
which are emitted by ionized atmos- 
phere. 

The pilot who will rise, he hopes, to 
well over ten miles, is one of the ablest 
of naval airmen. He is head of the 
navy’s staff for inspecting dirigibles 
and is licensed to fly anything that will 
leave the ground. 


The Texas airman, now in his mid- 
thirties, last year won the James Gor- 
don Bennett balloon race. Taking off 
from Basle, Switzerland, he managed 
to keep his craft aloft for 41 hours, 
20 minutes. During this time a good 
breeze carried him 963 miles and he 
landed at Daugieliskzi, Poland, only ten 
miles from the Russian border. 

His knowledge of ballast require- 
ments qualify him admirably for his 
present job. But it was'necessary for 
physicists to give him the order in 
which the equipment is to be thrown 
away. 

First to go will be the batteries. 


These will be followed by such things 
as the lead screens from the cosmic 
ray equipment, food containers, oxygen 
tanks, and radio-broadcasting equip- 
ment. But these will go only if a little 
altitude would save him from landing 
in a bad place. 
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RECORD: Philadelphia Editor 
Is New Deal’s “Hair Shirt” 


While merchants and manufacturers 
by the thousands signed NRA’s blanket 
code last week (see page 3), the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation dispatched advice to its hun- 
dreds of big newspaper owners. 

“The A. N. P. A. recommends,” it 
ran, “that newspaper publishers do not, 
at the present time . . . subscribe to a 
code under the NIRA, and further rec- 
ommends that . . the situation be 





BLANK & STOLLER 


David Stern, Liberal in Philadelphia 


given further consideration before de- 
termining upon the course to be ulti- 
mately taken. . .” 

The Milwaukee Journal let go a 
blast. “The newspapers of the coun- 
try are asked ... to stand aside and 
apart from a movement for general 
recovery. ... Small hope for recovery 
if every head of every enterprise in 
the United States should adopt this 
self-centered and self-seeking view and 
search for special pleas to justify his 
position. 


“The newspapers . . . ought either to 
accept Mr. Roosevelt’s program as 
right, or they ought to fight it as they 
have never fought in their lives. . .” 

A number of big newspapers ac- 
cepted the program and signed almost 
immediately. The first was the liberal 
Philadelphia Record. 

Seven days before The Record was 
given an opportunity to sign, it started 


preparing for the when and if code. 
July 21 it signed a contract with the 
Typographical Union at a higher scale. 

The Record has been a strong ad- 
ministration paper since Mar. 4. It 
was the orginal Roosevelt-for-President 
newspaper in the East. Voice of the 
“outs,” it treated Philadelphia to the 
most aggressive campaign seen in 
years. 

J. David Stern, The Record’s able 
publisher, gave staid Philadelphia a 
taste of the robust journalism that 
Pulitzer gave New York and Bonfils 
gave Denver. Citizens, used to the 
arch-conservatism of the big Bulletin, 
The Ledgers, and The Inquirer, were 
shocked but liked it. 

One of Stern’s reporters found an 
apple seller located beside Republican 
Headquarters. Next morning the apple 
man, standing under the headquarters’ 
sign, was the biggest picture in The 
Record. Underneath was an affidavit 
that it had not been posed. 


A barrage of publicity was let loose 
by Republican chiefs to indicate that 
the country had “reached the turn.” 
Stern relentlessly tracked down the 
stories. One told how 5,000 men had 
gone back to work in Camden. A Rec- 
ord reporter found that they had been 
laid off for a two-week plant recondi- 
tioning and were returning just as they 
had each Summer. Such front page 
stories constituted a series of nasty 


~ hurdles for Republican politicians and 


the Department of Labor. 

Stern crossed the Delaware River 
from Camden to Philadelphia in 1928 
to buy the scrawny, money-losing, little 
Record, and journalistic fur began to 
fly. The new life injected into The 
Record, which had the smallesf circula- 
tion in the city, attracted attention. 

Readers flocked to it. During the 
years of Stern ownership, four of 
which have been depression years, The 
Record’s circulation has climbed from 
100,000 -to 165,000. It now leads the 
morning field in advertising and is 
within 40,000 of the Inquirer in circu- 
lation. 


Stern was a big frog in little news- 
paper puddles for fifteen years before 
he bought The Record. After going to 
grammar school in Philadelphia, his 
native town, he went to work for the 
late George Washington Ochs Oakes on 
The Public Ledger. 

Fired, he struck out for the Coast. 
En route he washed dishes in Goldville, 
Nev., was a harvest hand, and hob- 
nobbed with cowboys. He returned to 
take a degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Not until 1911—he was then 25—did 
he own a newspaper. For $2,500, he 
bought the sleepy old New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Times. Looking the political 
situation over, he began a crusade 
against the commission government 
that ruled the municipality. Finally 
the representative of the town’s polit- 
ical boss approached him and asked 
him what he’d take for the paper. 
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“T wouldn’t sell for all the money in 
the world,” Stern said bravely. But 
he did sell for $25,000. 

Nine years later, after owning and 
working on several other newspapers, 
he edged in close to Philadelphia. In 
Camden he bought The Courier. 

Not liking the municipal govern- 
ment, Stern started writing fiery edi- 
torials for a new form of government— 
a commission government. He was 
well launched on his campaign when 
his press foreman, who had been with 
him in New Brunswick, pointed out to 
him that he had taken an opposite 
stand nine years before. 


Stern wrote a long front page edi- 
torial. To protect himself from any 
enemy attacks, he told about his New 
Brunswick stand, but said years of ob- 
servation made him change his mind. 

In Philadelphia he adopted tactics 
opposite those of The Bulletin, which 
is said to “have more reporters at any 
fire than there are firemen.” He col- 
lected a small staff of crack newsmen. 


In Washington he got two of the 
country’s ablest correspondents, Robert 
Allen and Elliott Thurston, to repre- 
sent him. He bought such features as 
Walter Lippmann and Heywood Broun. 

Not blindly for the administration, 
the liberal Record from time to time 
finds glaring faults. It thinks, for ex- 
ample, inflation should be handled with 
a freer hand and that NIRA is to be 
looked on more as a “long range cure 

. rather than as first aid for a dan- 
gerous emergency case.” 

Such pointed criticism has won 
plump and pleasant little David Stern 
a new name—‘“the administration’s 
hair shirt.” 


INTERVIEW: Hitler, Called 
“Chit,” Bans Redbook 


When Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. inter- 
views a dictator, somebody gets into 
trouble. 

Two years ago he interviewed Mus- 
solini and told Smedley D. Butler, bel- 
ligerent and vocal Marine, that Il Duce 
was a hit-and-run driver. General But- 
ler repeated it, and a threat of court- 
martial ended in a reprimand. 

Now it is the Redbook magazine. In 
the June issue, the former tabloid pub- 
lisher called Hitler “a little chit of an 
Austrian corporal.” 

Vanderbilt’s article described recent 
interviews with the Chancellor, the for- 
mer German Crown Prince, and the lat- 


ter’s son, Louis Ferdinand, who works. 


at the Ford plant in Detroit. 

Hitler, he said, gave him this mes- 
sage: “Tell the Americans ... that 
Adolf Hitler is the Man of the Hour... 
sent by the Almighty.” 

He declared that, talking to the 
Crown Prince, he summarized Hitler as 
@ cross between Huey Long and Billy 
Sunday. 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, he wrote, 
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told him that he expected to be made 
Emperor of Germany. 

Last week copies of the Redbook 
were seized by the Prussian secret po- 
lice on the ground that the Vanderbilt 
article was “calculated to endanger 
public security and order.” 
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ART: Exhibition 


Reveals Paradoxical Tastes 


Layman’s 


When plumbers paint pictures, they 
choose the sea for models. Sailors who 
take to oils, like to do sky-scrapers. 
Housewives paint woolly fish. Hotel 
waiters do Chinese gongs rampant on 
red and green tablecloths. 

Such, at any rate, were impressions 
gathered by visitors at last week’s ex- 
hibition of drawings and paintings at 
the Art Students’ League of New York. 

Last Spring the League’s directors 
decided that there was plenty of art 
talent latent among laymen. They had 
drawn up a five point plan to encour- 
age the enjoyment of art. As part of it 
they announced a competition open to 
all except professional artists, to de- 
termine the 25 “most deserving men 
and women in New York City.” The 25, 
chosen for creative ability, were to win 
scholarships which would give them a 
year of study under such League in- 


’ structors as Thomas Benton, Richard 


Lahey, William Zorach, George Grosz. 

When word of this got about, pro- 
cess servers, photoengravers, engineers, 
lawyers, machinists, cigar-makers, 300 
in all, sprang to their palettes. The re- 
sultant cross-section of what the man 
in the street likes to paint now hangs in 











BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M 
=a. ce Be. Bk 
Aug 5. Wightman 
Cup tennis. COLUM- 
B 


Dt -ditnianeees ohee 1.00 12.00 11.00 10.00 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA ... 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony. NBC—W4JZ.. 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Hollywood Bowl con- 
cert. NBC—WEAF.. 11.15 10.15 9.15 8.15 
Aug. 6. Venetian 
Symphony. NBC — 
WEE | cnc tbereosres 1.30 12.30 11.30 10.30 
Columbia Symphony. 
COLUMBIA .....+- 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA ... 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 


Aug. 7. Dunman 
Fliteh ceremony 
from England. NBC 
—WEAF ....-secee 12.30 11.30 10.30 9.30 


Aug. 8. Philharmonic 
Symphony. N BC— 


SUT EE satid ences uaen 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 
COLUMBIA ....... 9.45 8.45 7.45 6.45 
Aug. 9%. Columbia 


Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA 


ee ee 


10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


Aug 10. NRA speak- 
er. COLUMBIA — 10.30 9.30 8.30 17.30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 











A U seful 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


must be 


1. Authoritative 
2. Comprehensive 
3. Concise 

4. Timely 


¢ 
The ECONOSTAT meets all these 


specifications. It brings you authori- 
tative factual information from 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence and his 
trained staff. 


Each week it covers general busi- 
ness, the major industries, influences 
on business and analyzes important 
corporations. 


The terse, meaningful comments of 
Mr. Lawrence are well-known. 
Graphic ECONOSTAT charts clear- 
ly portray everything—save you 
time. 


Operating on a newspaper schedule, 
The ECONOSTAT brings you the 
freshest information. Usually it beats 
the news. 


WEEKLY INFORMATION 
e 


Index of General Business 
Relative Changes in Activity 
Business Developments 
Weekly Record of Earnings 
The Eight Major Industries 
Daily Commodity Index 

Law for the Executive 
Corporation Analyses 
Financial Markets 

Important Statistics 


$1 TRIAL OFFER 





Enclosed please find one dollar. Send 
me The ECONOSTAT for the next 
six weeks at this special introductory 
rate. 
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Address 
City State 
Company Title 











The ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street, New York City 
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the League’s gallery to be judged at 
the end of the month. 

There is a pencil drawing of a nude, 
done by a 67-year-old lawyer, next to 
a charcoal self<portrait of a girl pat- 
tern-maker. A hospital watchman, who 
paints murals on the walls of the wards 
in his spare time, sent in a sketch of 
his home town in Italy. A Brooklyn 
letter carrier is represented by a still 
life. 

A governess in a Fifth Avenue home 
had her etching of a lake in the wilds 
delivered by a uniformed chauffeur. He 
arrived arm in arm with a policeman 
carrying his version of a dancing girl. 

Contestants are asked to indicate 
what subjects they want to study if 
they win the scholarships. Life draw- 
ing and painting head the list. Next 
comes commercial art. Among other 
subjects the contestants would like to 
take up antique drawing, composition, 
etching, lithography, murals, sculpture, 
woodblock cutting. 

A young girl entrant who had tried 
her hand at art once before wrote: 
“Most art students are waylaid by love 
and matrimonial snags. I can and have 
met both.” 


STAGE: Sixty-Year-Old Actors 
Thrill Broadway Theatergoers 


Joe Laurie was a star at Tony Pas- 
tor’s famous old vaudeville theater on 
New York’s Fourteenth Street 40 years 
ago. At a recent Friars Club Frolic, 
Joe Laurie Jr. assembled a group of 
survivors of Pastor’s on a set repre- 
senting a Bowery saloon of his fa- 
ther’s day. 

None of the performers was much 
under 60. The eldest was 89. The club 
members roared their approval when 
Lizzie Wilson did her original version 
of the “Schnitzelbank” song which she 
introduced in the ’90s. 

When J. Rosamond Johnson sang his 
“Under the Bamboo Tree,” the enthu- 
siasm was no less, and it held up while 
W. C. Handy played “St. Louis Blues” 
as he originally wrote it. Then Tommy 
Harris astonished them by repeating a 
dance he had done for Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


Performing for friendly and senti- 
mental actors is one thing, and coming 
out in commercial competition with 
present day vaudeville stars is another. 
Rashly, many thought, Mr. Laurie add- 
ed other famous old performers to his 
troupe, called the act “Memory Lane,” 
and presented it last week at the Capi- 
tol Theater in New York. 

Youth will be served, but if the re- 
action of Capitol audiences to “Memory 
Lane” is a criterion, youth will have to 
wait some time before it steals any 
show from that collection of real 
troupers. 

“Talent is ageless,” said Mr. Laurie 
in an interview. “The youngest mem- 


ber of my gang is Emma Francis. She 








is 58 and turns handsprings like a kid. 
We're going to play the Loew theaters 
around New York and then go on a 
nation-wide farewell tour. At least 
that’s what we’re calling it. But don’t 
be surprised if you see all of them but 
me doing a tour 25 years from now. 
Me? I’m only 35. Those old kids will 
wear me out.” 


SCREEN: Reality and Humor 


Mark “The Stranger’s Return” 


One of the few unrealistic details in 
“The Stranger’s Return” (MGM) is the 
morass of property whiskers through 
which Lionel Barrymore has to act. 
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things and signing large orders. In 
“She Had to Say Yes,” First National 
is understandably concerned with the 
fate of one of them—played by the 
decorative Loretta Young. 

Although a humble stenographer, 
she is engaged to a young executive 
(Regis Toomey) of such a firm. She 
catches the eye of several of the more 
desirable customers, but her employer 
insists on her remaining his secretary. 

This she does until, finding him kiss- 
ing some one blonder than herself, she 
becomes a customers’ girl for spite. 
She accepts the attentions of Lyle Tal- 
bot, a personable and influential buyer, 
but remains a good girl in the face of 
cocktails, night clubs, and champagne. 
Overwhelmed by the novelty, Mr. Tal- 





Lionel Barrymore and Abundant Property Whiskers 


That he succeeds, despite this screen, 
in giving a fine portrayal of an Iowa 
patriarch is proof of the power of his 
acting. 

His is not the only excellent per- 
formance. Miriam Hopkins is a be- 
lievable city girl who reverts to type 
when she goes back to the family home- 
stead. Franchot Tone does a good 
job as a neighboring farmer who 
eventually has to go away—so strong 
is Miss Hopkins’ allure, and so loyal 
is his own wife. 

A richly humorous alcoholic farm- 
hand is brilliantly played by Stuart’ 
Erwin, and Beulah Bondi is thorough- 
ly convincing as a rural trouble-maker. 
King Vidor, the director, exercises his 
usual keen eye for authentic and il- 
luminating detail. 

Like “State Fair,” Phil Stong’s other 
novel that was so effectively filmed, 
“The Stranger’s Return” is redolent of 
reality. The people in it are just folks. 


She Had To Say Yes: Customers’ 
Girl Finds Love While on Duty 
“Customers’ girls” are hired by some 


New York cloak and suit firms to en- 
tice out-of-town buyers into forgetting 





bot proposes marriage, and she suc- 
cumbs. 

A fairly convincing picture, it ends 
on an unintentionally hilarious note in 
a fight scene. Mr. Talbot knocks down 
the huskier Mr. Toomey and the latter 
only gets up and says: “All right, I 
apologize.” Still, the cloak and suit 
business may take it out of one. 


Midnight Club: Unusual Cast in a 
Typical, Exciting Oppenheim Story 
Everything is topsy-turvy in “Mid- 
night Club” (Paramount). Gangster- 
actor George Raft this time is on the 











NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





THE DEVIL'S IN LOVE (Fox). The Foreign 
Legion again invades the California des- 
erts with negligible results. Victor Jory 
is too noble for words. 

THE PHANTOM BROADCAST (Fox). In- 
credible melodrama with Vivienne Os- 
borne and Ralph Forbes of what is sup- 
posed to go on in a broadcasting station. 


DON’T BET ON LOVE. (Universal). Ginger 
Rogers, as a manicurist, lures Lew Ayres 
away from playing the races. 

CONQUERORS OF THE NIGHT (Soyuzkino). 
An exciting tour of the Polar Regions 
conducted by Russians. Actual scenes 
are well blended with fiction. Genera! 
Umberto Nobile is in the cast. English 
sub-titles and good photography. 
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side of law and order, as an American 
detective in London. Clive Brook, the 
long-suffering parent of “Cavalcade,” 
is a jewel thief. Helen Vinson, the 
“menace” in many another film, though 
crooked for a while, ends as Mr. Raft’s 
prospective bride—even after she finds 
he is a “dick.” 

This unusually cast story is based 
on an E. Phillips Oppenheim novel, full 
of the swank atmosphere, tempered 
with excitement and humor, typical of 
his writings. The “Midnight Club” is 
a dancing resort, replete with well- 
dressed habitues and hidden sliding 
doors leading to the jewel thieves’ hide- 
out. 

Much fun is had with Mr. Raft’s in- 
ability to understand English English 
and Miss Vinson’s corresponding diffi- 
culty with New Yorkese. If the authors 
of the scenario had not fallen back on 
the frayed device of the chief crook’s 
turning noble so that the lovers could 
marry, “Midnight Club” would have 
been far above the average. 
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VARIETY: Big Volume of Fun 
Introduced By Carl Van Doren 


AN AMERICAN OMNIBUS, Introduced by 
Carl Van Doren. 1,488 pages, 280,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York, 
$2.75. 

Here is an anthology of anthologies, 
containing novels, poems, short stories, 
a play, parodies, and recent history— 
by 45 authors. A “group of three or 
four critics” chose their favorite mod- 
ern American writings and persuaded 
the publishers to bring out a book. 

“It does not aim to prove any point 
except that such a volume would be 
fun to edit and a delight to have 
around,” according to Carl Van Doren, 
who wrote the introduction. He is edi- 
tor of the Literary Guild, which has 
selected this as the August book for its 
subscribers. His brother Mark chose 
the poems included. 


The fun-loving editors simplified 
‘heir task, taking most of the shorter 
prose numbers out of the New Yorker, 
and reproducing three novels bodily— 
Booth Tarkington’s pleasant “Alice 
Adams;” a ranch tale, “The Killer,” 
by Stewart Edward White; and 
“Autumn,” a sentimental Indian Sum- 
mer by Robert Nathan. 

Since the days when bookshelves of 
the world’s classics were sold from 
door to door, anthology production has 
become an industry. The books’ dimen- 
sions and range have been narrowed, 
however, and the past few years have 
been single-volume libraries covering 
crime, poetry, science, religion, English 
literature, and sex—all made up of tid- 
bits from pens of the great. 

Given enough variety, every reader 
will find something to his taste. Here, 
he gets a lot for his money in any case, 
but may feel bewildered—like a hun- 
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A FIRST EDITION 


—816 pages of memorable history 
—1200 striking news photographs 


The Birth of the New Deal/ 


Reserve your FIRST EDITION copy 
of NEWS-WEEK’S completely in- 
dexed Volume I—the first 24 issues of 
this new illustrated news-magazine 
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A Brilliant Record of a Magnificent Drama 
as produced in the Great Theater of the 
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More than 1200 striking news photographs. 


More than 1800 columns of crisp, unaf- 
fected text. 


More than 100 personality sketches of the 
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news. 


More than 650 “news briefs.” 
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gry man in a restaurant who studies 
the mehu which has everything on it 
but the kitchen stove. 


RUSTIC YOUTH: Gaelic 
Tales 


TWENTY YEARS A-GROWING. By Maurice 
O’Sullivan, Translated by Moya Llewelyn 
Davies and George Thomson, 303. pages, 
83,000 words. Viking Press, New. York. 
$2.50. 

“There is no doubt but youth is a fine 
thing though my own is not over yet 
and wisdom comes with age,” is the 
first sentence in this book. An older 
writer, E. M. Forster, describes it as 
“the egg of a sea-bird—lovely, perfect, 
and laid this very morning.” 

In journeyman words, it is the auto- 
biography of a young Irishman from 
the southwestern corner of the: Free 
State—written to amuse the people of 
his countryside. An English teacher 
discovered it and, with the help of an 
Irish girl, translated it from the Gaelic. 

The rustic youth hunted rabbits and 
thrushes, and went to school; he saw 
race-track festivities and claims to 
have discovered the origin of an Irish 
ghost; he wondered about everything 
under the sun. Other boys have had 
such adventures, though few could 
make them sound delightful. But Mau- 
rice grew up to the sound of a rich lan- 
guage. 

The translators have used the English 
spoken in Ireland, though they call it 
inferior to the original Gaelic. Even 
so, it gives the book half its appeal. 
The author’s personality does the rest. 


He describes a wake: ‘The two of 
them were sitting by the fire talking 
about old Kate, and if they were not 
praising her it is not day yet. Isn’t it 
a strange thing that everyone who dies 
gets great praise from people?” Near 
the end, he leaves the enchanted island 
where he was born to become a Dublin 
policeman. The city astounds him, and 
the climax comes in a moving picture 
theater: “I thought I was in a dream. 
And what wonder, with the great 
change which had come into my life so 
suddenly.” 

“Twenty Years a-Growing” is a piece 
of program-music—not very memorable 
or outstanding, but engaging, easy to 
listen to. 


of Irish Countryside 


1914-1918: A Photographic 
Record of World War Chaos 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR. A Photographic 
History. Edited by Laurence Stallings. 
298 pages, Simon & Schuster, New York. 
3.50. 


Laurence Stallings’ phrase, “a cam- 
era record of chaos,” fits this book bet- 
ter than its subtitle. Five hundred and 
thirteen photographs, cartoons, and 
posters are used to convey the essence 
of four incendiary years. In roughly 
chronological succession, the main 
events are illustrated—from the blood 





on an Archduke’s tunic in 1914, through 
fighting views on land and sea to a 
photograph of newspaper headlines in 
this year of peace, concerning blood- 
shed in the Far East and impotent con- 
ferences in the West. 

It is drama, not photographic his- 
tory. In fact, one defect is that most 
of the notes in the back of the book 
give little specific information. 


The editor’s captions are short and 
ironic: ‘“‘The Guests Arrive” sets off the 
goose-step in Brussels; “They Had to 
See Paris” designates German prison- 
ers; “Ten Thousand Dollars for the 
Folks Back Home” is a picture of 
corpses in a grave. 

A mine-crater presided over by six 
Germans becomes “Some Corner of a 
Foreign Field That Is Forever Eng- 





FROM ‘‘THE FIRST WORLD WAR’’ 
A Moment After the Assassination at 
Sarajevo 


land.” “Divine Services” is a troop of 
British cavalry passing the ruins of a 
church. 

The fine arrangement of the photo- 
graphs is striking. The retreat from 
Mons is shown beside a page of inspir- 
ing British posters. An Armistice Day 
celebration view faces one of graves of 
Americans killed on the day itself. 


For three years, the technical editor 
of the book, Otto Kurth, wartime art 
director on Midweek Pictorial of The 
New York Times, and his assistants 
gathered and weeded out collections of 
photographs from all over the world. 
They have marshaled an effective array 
of pictures—some of them gruesome, 
some exciting, others eloquent as sym- 
bols of world insanity. 

A newspaper man before the war, 
Laurence Stallings got eight machine- 
gun bullets in one leg before it was over. 
He wrote a book, “Plumes,” damning 
war as an occupation, then encountered 
fame as co-author—with Maxwell An- 
derson—of “What Price Glory,” in 1924. 

lie has produced movie scenarios and 
widely syndicated book reviews. A fast 
worker with a sure memory, he could 
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do a column of book reviews in twenty 
minutes. His taste is particular. Mi- 
chael Arlen once took him to task for a 
rough criticism and said: “Is this the 
beginning of a literary quarrel, Mr. 
Stallings?” The latter answered: “It 
depends upon what you call literature.” 


BRITISH HUMOR: Wherein 
A Pig Consumes a Manuscript 


WEATHER. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
90,000 words. Little, Brown, 


HEAVY 
314 pages, 
Boston. $2. 

Once more, the preferred humorist of 
the British Isles uses a pig, the Em- 
press of Blandings, to induce the gen- 
teel giggle. In this case, the Empress’ 
appetite for literature decides the fate 
of a favored manuscript, promotes 
fraud, and determines the course of true 
love. Ronnie Fish, Lady Constance 
Keeble, and other familiar Wodehouse 
buffoons go through their tricks in so- 
ciety drawing rooms, under beds, and 
in the pig-sty. 

“I suppose the idea is to suggest that 
everything’s pretty averagely compli- 
cated,” says one character, giving the 
plot away. 

The master of “cheerio” and “right- 
ho” has written 40 farcical books and 
knows his business. He uses several 
sets of people and one reliable brand of 
humor. In “Heavy Weather,” he makes 
stock situations funny and seasons his 
dialogue with the mild stimulus of Brit- 
ish slang—as usual. 
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TAMMANY AT BAY. James E, Finegan, law- 
yer who formulated charges against Mayor 
James J. Walker, writes 153 short chap- 
ters indicting New York’s political ma- 


chine. Excited prose, with too few facts 
in too many places, 281 pages, 59,000 
words. Index. Dodd, Mead, New York 
$2.00. 


POUBLE-CROSSING AMERICA BY MOTOR. 
By Edward D. Dunn. A factual guide- 
book for prospective transcontinental mo- 
torists. 520 pages, 44,000 words. TIllus- 
trations, maps. Putnam’s, New York, $2. 

BAUDELAIRE. The scholarly Enid Starkie 
shows that the poet’s sin and blasphemy 
were youthful products and that his life 


contained more discipline than _ dissi- 
pation. 251 pages, 184,000 words. Put- 
nam’s, New York. $3.75. 


THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN 
AMERICA, Bernard Shaw’s Metropolitan 
Opera House address in New York last 
April, in book-form, 43 pages, 12,000 
words. Dodd, Mead, New York. 75 cents 


THE PARADINE CASE, By Robert Hichens 
Long and somewhat heavy novel of a 
murder trial in London, and how it 
changed the lives of a lawyer, a judge, 
and two women. 525 pages, 194,000 words 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


PAUGHTER TO PHILIP. Reticent story by 
Beatrice Kean Seymour of a stepchild’s 
sad adventures in a troubled London 
household. 490 pages, 75,000 words 
Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


MIRACLES OF MORPHEUS, 
ins Kern, and Frances Shupper. In- 
struction and extravagant claims for 
sleep suggestion, te be used by getting 
in touch with the subconscious mind be- 

45 pages, 20,00 

Long Is- 


By John Hew- 


fore the patient wakes, 
words. Golden Galleon Press, 
land. $2, 


CONGO SOLO. Tersely written in diary form 
this is the record of an _ enterprising 
African journey by Emily Hahn, young 
college graduate in mining who turned 
into a smart writer. 315 pages, 65,000 
words, Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.75. 











NEWS 


im all its phases 


EVENTS 


You are up-to-date 
on important 
world affairs 


PICTURES 


You have striking 
news photographs 
of the latest 
happenings 


BACK- 
GROUND 


necessary to make 
each important 
event thoroughly 
comprehensible 


A group of news photographs which appeared in recent issues of NEWS- WEEK. 


NEWS-WEEK 





INCE the day of her marriage at 
Grace Church in 1924, Joan Preston 
has been leading a triple life. And it’s no 
reflection on the morals of this age to say 
that her case is entirely typical. 

She is really three distinct personalities 
wrapped in one very attractive bundle. 
The first (in spite of the “Mrs.”’) is still 
Joan Ordway, whom you met, or wanted 
to meet, if you were at the West Point 
parties of 1921 and 1922. She dances 
beautifully, and nobody is a better sport 
in an outdoor setting. That ceremony in 
1924 crimped neither her youth nor her 
romantic nature. 

The second Joan is the wife of Ray 
Preston. Ray boasts that no one ever 
had a more devoted manager of a home. 
Ray Jr. won’t even argue the possibility 
that there might be a better mother in 
the world. 

Then there’s still another Joan. It’s 
the person who spends a part of every day 
in front of the mirror (even as all woman- 
kind has done since Eve, or at least since 
mirrors). 

Three distinctly different people rolled 
into one, sharply divided by the three 
major interests of woman— Romance, Her 
Home, and Herself. 

There’s just one magazine that recog- 
nizes and serves this triple life—McCall’s. 
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For McCall’s is three magazines in one, 
each part addressing and interesting one 
of the three personalities of womankind. 


To meet her need for recreation and 
romance, McCall’s has given her first a 
magazine of Fiction and News. Then a 
separate four-color cover makes a divid- 
ing line as sharp as that between Mrs. 
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Preston’s own personalities. This second 
magazine, McCall’s Homemaking, gives 
inspiration and help to her domestic inter- 
ests. Last,and equally important under its 
own four-color cover, is McCall’s Style 
and Beauty, appealing to her before-the- 
mirror mood. These three separate mag- 
azines are bound into one to make the 
new McCall’s. 

Advertising fits logically into this sound 
scheme of things. For years department 
stores have used the principle of related 
selling. Now this principle is brought into 
the home, to the advantage of both 
sponsor and reader. In McCall’s it is 
unnecessary to risk addressing the right 
woman on the right subject at the 
wrong time. 

Evidence is overwhelming to prove 
that the Mrs. Prestons of McCall Street 
are grateful for this recognition of their 
triple personalities. And so, what at first 
seemed to be a radical step in magazine 
publishing has turned out to be helpful, 
sensible—and successful. McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Lee New 
M°CALLS 






